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FOI^EWOHD 


Rajput— vfh-oi romance, nobility, and glamour are 
not woven round the name Eajput which represents the 
quintessence of chivalry in the history of Mediaeval India ! 
Their wonderful bravery, their heroic sacrifices, their 
regard for honour and troth have set a stamp upon the 
Eajput warriors which distinguishes them as a class from 
the rest of the folk in India for about a millennium after the 
death of Harshavardhana. In the nobility of spirit and 
reckless self-sacrifice the heroic knights of Mediaeval Europe 
can hardly surpaiss the warriors of Rajasthan who peer out 
from the pages of Tod’s Annals. No doubt they had their 
vices too. Their narrow-mindedness, their clan-spirit, their 
internecine quarrels, their inability to make a stable com- 
bination, their haughtiness, their recklessness of conse- 
quences have earned them the condemnation of mjodern 
writers. But were not these faults present among king 
Arthur’s kriights of Britain, the Visigothio knights of 
Spain, the Erankish knights of Gaul, the Lombard knights 
of Italy, the Saxon knights of Germany, and even with 
that pink of warriors, the Norman knights of Medimval 
Europe ? Sinijilar conditions in Europe and India gave rise 
to similar problems and similar classes. The fall of the 
Roman Empire, the invasions of the Huns, the wanderings 
of the Teutonic hordes, and the coming of Islam produced 
factors in Europe not unlike those which were witnessed in 
India after the fall of the Gupta Empire. If India was 
overwhelmed by Muhammadan conquerors and Europe was 
saved, the blame need not go to the Rajput fighters alone. 
The Fratiharas of Rajputana can claim equal credit with 
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the Frankish dynasty of Charles Martel in stemming Ihe 
first tide of Arab victories, though unfortunately the name 
of the Indian Tours is forgotten. But where was the uni- 
fying influence of Papacy in India; where was the crusad- 
ing spirit in Indian religions to meet the combative faith 
of the Turkish invaders; where were the unending streams 
of men, high and low. monks and laymen flinging them'- 
selves recklessly upon the enemy for the cause of the Indian 
Church and Holy places at a time when there was no national 
conBciouBneBs bring stocfcA in -rtofe nC. ihn 

quarrelsome knights? To make matters worse, in India 
the reaction of the Huna and Muhammadan invasions 
made the fissiparous tendencies of the casto system more 
rigid and more confusing than before. The differonco in 
the fates of Mediseval Europe and India is not due to any 
intrinsic superiority of the European knighthood to the 
■Rajput. 

India is naturally proud of the Rajput and his achieve- 
ments, just like a beautiful flower in the coiSure of a lovely 
maiden or a precious diamond in the crown of a mighty 
monarch. Who would like to dissect the flower to determine 
its species and origin, or to dissolve the diamond to find its 
relation to coal? Yet scientists cannot be restrained from 
such analytical investigations which are revolting to the 
poet, philosopher and artist. Indian culture gives preference 
to the latter classes, and hence science has not been' able to 
keep pace with poetry, philosophy and art in this country. 
Ethnologists cannot resist the temptation of investigating 
the origin of Rajput, but the science of ethnology is not 
agreeable to the taste, culture and tradition of India. The 
Rajijut has done his part well as a noble Kshatriya, as a 
defender of 'cow and Brahman.’ He must have originated 



from the arms of the Creator, and as such must be descended 
from one or other of the earliest Kshatriya families of the 
ancient world, because caste is coeval with creation. Why 
seek to disturb the placid contentment of the people brought 
about by the law of Karma and the Purusha origin of caste ? 
But scholars like Tod, Campbell, Jackson, Hoernlc, etc., 
coming with the scientific spirit of the West, thought 
differently, and they found supporters among Indians. 

The most distinguished of the Indian scholars to attri- 
bute a foreign origin to some at least of the Rajput clans is 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, whose writings on the subject a 
quarter of a century ago produced a most disturbing effect 
upon the traditional beliefs and conceptions of the last half- 
millennium. Champions of orthodoxy like Pandit Gr. H. 
Ojha and Mr. C. V. Vaidya have not been slow to 
enter the lists for attacking the theories of Dr. Bhandar- 
kar and re-establishing the Panranic origin of the Rajput 
families with arguments on scientific lines. The dust and 
din, of fighting have not yet subsided and the issues remain 
more confused than ever. 

A most puzzling point is the name itself. Raj- 
put as a special caste name is not mentioned in 
the earlier law books and in the lexicon of Amara. 
Even the Chalukyas, Pariharas, Paramaras and Chauhanas, 
who are regarded as the pink of Rajput race, did not call 
themselves Rajput in the heyday of their power. Kamala- 
kara Bhatta writing in the seventeenth century traces the 
Rajput from a Kshatriya-f^udra union. Some of the 
later Purapas, like the Bralwiavaivartapumnam, get the 
Rajput as the issue of Kshatriya-Karana parents. Mukunda- 
rama in his Chandimangala composed in the sixteenth cen- 
tury in Bengal speaks of a Rajput as a low-horn fellow who 
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wants to masquerade as a Kayastha. Even in modern 
timies “Rajput is a word which is indeed used some- 
times in common parlance to denote the illegitimate sons of 
Rajput chiefs,” (Vaidya, Hist, of Med. India, Vol. II. p. 44). 
Then’ one of the thirtysix clans of the Rajput race is Huna. 
At the same time the Rajputs would not recognise the other 
Kshatriyas outside the circle of their thirtysix clans. The 
confusion is not' lessened by the want of unanimity re- 
garding the thirtysix names. What is the wonder then that 
‘twelve Rajputs have thirteen cooking stoves’ to preserve 
the purity of caste ? 

Secondly, the origins of various Rajput families are 
shrouded in a bewildering mass of conflicting mythical 
stories. Thus the Chauhanas and the Chalukyas give con- 
tradictory stories about their origins in their inscriptions. 
The Chaiidellas sometimes trace a Brahmin origin and also 
claim a Rathore pedigree. The Pariharas oscillate between 
a Brahmin lineage from Harichandra and descent from the 
famous hero Lakshmana of the Ramayana. The stories 
about the ancestry of Bappa Rawal, the founder of the 
G-uhilot dynasty of Mewar, are no less bewildering. 
Of course, from time to time ingenious attempts were 
made to effect reconciliation between different versions, as 
miay be perceived in Bilhana’s Yihramdnhadevacharitam; 
or to create a standard version like the Agnikula legend 
in supersession of the old contradictory stories current. 
Similar process of standardisation is observed in the 
ancient Roman history; but while in Rome the collabora- 
tions of G-reek scholars, the creation of a- united Roman 
nation, and the. formation of a single Mediterranean empire 
rendered the work successful; in India with her political 
and racial differences accentuated by barbarian invasions 
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and religious divisions it made confusion worse confounded 
by only adding to the existing number of legends without 
succeeding in supplanting the older ones. 

The Indian custom of reciting gotra and pravara names 
has not helped matters; rather it has revealed the incon- 
sistencies of various genealogical accounts. Gotra and 
pravara names of the kingly families are not by themselves 
very reliable anchorsheets for fixing origin and descent. 
If Ravana the Rakshasa king could be acknowledged as a 
descendant of a well-known Brahmin sage Pulastya, and 
some of the Kirata barbarians were called Atreyas and 
Bharadvajas, as is known from the Markandeya Purdnam, 
57, 39-40, or the Harita was grouped with the Mlechchha and 
Kirata {Rdmdyana Balakanda, ch. 55), how could the 
reciting of gotra and pmvam names prevent the Hinduized 
foreigners from claiming descent from Vedic Rishis 
and kings 1 The Brahmin law-givers recognised distinction 
between varna and varna, between good castes and un- 
touchable castes, but never between Indian and foreigner; 
and a foreigner of martial habit adopting the language 
of the Ary as and paying respect to Brahmins would 
be given a higher status in society than even the 
Indian Vaisyas and giidras. The Sakas,- Yavanas, etc. 
were Kshatriya disciples of Vasishtha and degraded by 
king t^agara, or were descended fromi some of the cursed 
sons of king Yayati, or were born from the different parts 
of the body of the cow Nandini to fight the army of Vi^va- 
mitra, according to Pauranic tradition. They were group- 
ed together with such Indian tribes as the Dravidas, 
Paundras. Cholaa, Jteralas, etc., many of whom have since 
been admdtted into the Byahmanical social system with 
appropriate gotras and pi'avaras. * If not any other, the 
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gotras and pravaras of the Yay^ti and Vasistha families 
wore thus open to the foreign barbarians if they only cared 
to adopt. The law-books, too, recognised them as Vratyas 
and therefore reclaimable as Kshatriyas. Moreover, the 
diotum that the pravara of a king should be that of his 
priest and the use of Dvyamushyayana (double) gotra 
names have only increased the confusion. 

Another factor for consideration is the sudden emer- 
gence of new families and new names displacing the 
traditional ones in the period of turmoil caused by 
the irmptions of the Scythians, Yuehchis and Ilunas. The 
old dynastic and tribal names of Northern India such as the 
Purus, Malavas, Ikshakus, Chedis, Mauryas, etc. have pass- 
ed into oblivion or insignificance, and the stage is filled all 
on a sudden with Pratiharas, Chauhanas, Solankis, Para- 
maras, Rathors, Chandellas, etc., names which are unknown 
to the Indian literature upto the time of Manu, Yajfiavalkya, 
Bhasa an'd Kalidasa, but which maintain a political con- 
tinuity of Hindu India from the eighth century till the 
present time. The break in the continuity of tradition 
after the Guptas is apparent even to a casual reader of 
Indian history. Again, what has become of the continual 
streams of invaders from the north-west during the first six 
centuries of the Christian era? We know from, the exam- 
ples of Rudradamana Saka and VS-sudeva Kushana how 
they were Hinduized and completely Indianized. Even an 
orthodox law-giver like Manu acknowledges the foreign 
invaders like the Yavanas, Sakas, Pahlavas, etc., as 
Kshatriyas gone astray because they ceased to observe the 
precepts of the Sastras. The reclamation of such people is 
not regarded as impossible. Both literary and epigra- 
phic evidences are not wanting to show that matrimonial 
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connections were cheerfully entered into with the Hinduized 
foreigners by the acknowledged Kshatriya princes of 
India and that such connections were not regarded as 
Ignoble. 

These are some of the grounds which have been used 
by the European scholars and their Indian supporters for 
questioning the Indian origin of many modern clans. And 
their easiest prey has been the Gurjara or Gujar. 
From Gurjara to Pratihara, from Pratihara to Chalukya, 
Chauhana, and Paramara, the circle goes on widen- 
ing till Vincent Smith supposes that all the principal 
ruling Eajput families in the ninth and tenth centuries 
were either sprung from foreign conqueroi's from the 
north-west or descended from Hinduized aborigines like the 
Gonds and Bhars. The sweeping generalisations naturally 
met with counter attacks from the orthodox camp. The 
dearth of historical materials makes the task of finding 
weak spots in the opponent’s argument and employing 
negative evidence rather easy. But when it comes to cons- 
truction on the demolition of the opponent’s work the latter 
regains his vantage point for hitting back. From various 
circumstances it may not be difficult to raise a suspicion 
about the genealogical claims of the Chalukyas, for ins- 
tance; but to prove their origin from the barbarian Chulik 
or Sulki is as difficult as to trace their unbroken descent from 
Pauranic sages and kings. The subject, therefore, ajffords 
scope for more intensive research and scientific discussion 
than have hitherto been devoted to it by scholars. 

An interesting account of the divisions of the Kshatri- 
yas is given in Ananda Bhatta’s VaLldlacharitam, which 
was written in 1510 A.D. and which reproduces in extenso 
the Vfdsa-Purdnam by Bhatta Simhagiri, • the spiritual 



guide of king Vallalasena of Bengal in ihe twelfth cen- . 
tury A D. “Hearing from the mouth of his mother that a 
Brahmana has killed his father, he (Subhauma) with eyes 
glowing like the sun proceeded to extirpate the BiAhmanas 
and made the earth devoid of Brahmanas for twenty-one 
times. Therefore in the Kaliyuga no Brahmana sprung 

' from the mouth of Brahma is to be found The son of 

Arjuna. Subhauma, conquering the Brahmanas assumed 
the title of Jayadhvaia. Then the Brahmana females 
desirous of progeny courted the Kshatriyas This gave rise 
to the tribes Kadamba, Pallava and others.” (Ch. XI). “The 
Pandavas, the Pauravas, Vaudhas, Sahasrarjuna-Haihaya, 
Cliandratreya (Chandella), Kalachuri, Ratta, Yadava, 
Tomara, Kausika, Kaukura, and KuiSya belong to the lunar 
race. Ikshakus, Nikumbhas, Mauryas, Sagaras, Kach- 
chhapaghatas, Raghavas, Gobhilas (Guhilots), and Gahacl- 
valas belong to the solar race. Chahamanas (Chauhanas), 
Mallas, Chhiiidas, Chapolkatas, Chaulukyas, Silaras, 
Hunas are sprung from the arm of Brahma. The powerful 
Paramaras were born from a sacrificial fire-pit. Salukikas 
and Sendraltas are the descendants of Kadru.” (Ch. XVIII) . 
“From Brahmana in Kshatriya women was born Chhetri 
who is also called Raj aputra.” (Ch. XXVII). This account 
takes cognisance of the Agnikula story only with regard to 
the Paramaras, while the Chandella, Ratta, Kaohchhapa- 
ghata, Guhilot, and Gahadvala clans of the Rajput race are 
traced from the lunar and solar lines. The Chauhanas and 
Chaulukyas together with the Silaras and Hunas are treated 
as pure Kshatriyas of the original stock' sprung from the arm 
of Brahma and the Salukikas who may be identified with 
the Sulkis are said to be related to the Nagas, being born of 
' Kadru. On the other hand, the Rajput is described as the 



is&ue of a Brahmana father and Kshatriya mother These 
statements, though not of much value as historical facts, 
may be used by one to drive a nail into the Agnikula theory 
and the identification of the Chalukya with the Sulki, and 
also to trace a Brahm/anical descent for some of the Rajput 
clans. 

In this connection we are led on to the word 
Brahma-Kshatra or Brahma-Kshatriya. Dr. D. R. Bhan- 
darkar in his article on the Guhilots in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. Vol V. No. 6 tries to establish 
a Brahmana origin of the Guhilots of Mewar and defines 
Brahma-Kshatra people as those who originally belonged 
to the Brahmana caste but later exchanged their priestly 
for martial pursuits. The VaUdla-charitam, however, ex- 
plains the term as denoting one in whose family were bora 
in ancient times both Brahmanas and Kshatiiyas. Thus the 
lineage of Vallalasena is traced back through the famous 
hero Karnasena of the Mahdhhdrata to king Vali who was 
the progenitor of the Valeya Brahmanas, and Valeya Ksha- 
triyas. . Some of the Puranas, e.g., Harivamsa XXXII, 
Vdshnu Purdv^ IV. 18, used the expression in connection 
with this family of Vali and Karna. Bhatta Simhagiri, how- 
ever, in order to strengthen still further the Brahmana 
connection of the Sena kings relates that one of their ances- 
tors Virasena had married a Brahmana girl, Somata by 
name, and that, therefore, in their veins flowed the blood of 
both Brahmana and Kshatriya It shows that even in the 
twelfth century the word Brahma-Kshalriya had become 
a source of puzzle to the genealogists and that various 
, meanings were suggested to explain the word. I cite this 
'''unly to convey an idea of the great caution which is 
required to make use of materials from the genealogical 
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records of Ihe princely families and Lheir relaUons with 
Brahmana sages of the Vedic times. 

The author of the book has showed great zeal 
and energy in collecting and examining all relevant mate- 
rials for the purpose and has honestly tried to deal with the 
theories and viewpoints of those with whom ho feels unable 
to agree In view of the difficulties besetting the subject 
there will remain at least for sometime to come dijEEerences 
of opinion on some vital pomts regarding the origins of the 
Rajput clans. Yet the reader, whether he agrees with the 
author or not, would no doubt admire his industry and 
learning^ and his courage and method in attacking ,some of 
tlie most baffling problems of Indian social history, Let us 
pray that truth may ultimately triumph. 


Sanskrit College, Calcutta, 
August 6, 1936. 


N. K. Dutt 



PREFACE 


“Why^ They are the descendants of our ancient 
kings” — ^is the common answer given by the Hindus 
to a query about the origin of the Rajputs : the idea 
seems to be so deep-rooted and unquestionable to them 
The social prestige enjoyed by the Rajput princes as the 
descendants of epic kings ^roughout the length and 
breadth of India is so great and unique that even 
Mandhata^ Sri Ramachandra or Sri Krsna perhaps 
had not such an unquestionable sway over the Hindus 
in their lifetimes. Let the modern historians like 
Col. Tod, Mr Jackson, Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar and 
others refute and tell them that they are hot so, 
but are Scythians, Gurjaras or Nagara Brahmanas in 
disguise, the general Hindu population will not even lend 
them their ears however strong their arguments might be. 
And, indeed, the history of the Rajputs is so brilliant as 
to challenge comparison with that of any nation of any time, 
and so thoroughly Hindu that to own them as their dearest 
ones is only natural and to link them with the ancient epic 
heroes is but complimentary. In these series I shall try to 
discuss the historical evidence regarding the origin, growth, 
culture and creed of the Rajputs. 

Ballads and legends were the main sources available 
when Col, Tod took up the task of constructing the Rajput 
history. But these ballads could not take him beyond the 
eleventh century and he had to observe about ' the 
Chalukyas, “Though w^ c^ot trace the history of this 
branch of the Agnionlas to snc^ periods of antiquity as the 



Paramara or Chohan, it is from the deficiency of materials, 
rather than any want of celebrity, that we are unable to 
place it, in this respect, on a level with them.” This was 
the condition of the history of the Ch&lukyas more than a 
century ago when Col. Tod made his remark in 1829. But 
when the Government of India under-took the task of cons- 
tructing a well-documented and reliable history of India 
with 25eal and earnestness, abundant historical materials 
began, to be discovered. Brilliant works of Drs. Buhler, 
Fleet, Keilhorn, Hultzsch, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Rice, Mr. 
Forbes, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji, 
Major-General Sir Alexander Cunningham and others 
placed abundant material at the disposal of the historians 
and very soon it became evident that of all the ancient 
dynasties the Chalukyas had left us the greatest number of 
inscriptions and other reliable evidences. Today it can 
be clearly stated that they were the greatest patrons of the 
post-Buddhist Hindu Renaissance and His Highness the 
Maharaja of Rewa can well claim to be the representative 
of the oldest ruling dynasty not only of India but of the 
whole world. They were the patrons of the great scholars 
like Bilhapa, 'Vijfiane^vara, Pompa, and Hema Chandra. 
“The chiefs of Rewah have always been great supporters of 
literature 3 while several have been good scholars in Sans- 
krit and Hindi, and they extended their patronage to 
persons noted for their learning giving them grants of land 
to induce them to settle in the state.” 

In the present volume I have discussed only the origin 
of the dynasty. It has appeared to me that the History of 
Angiieot In^a has badly suffered from misconcep- 
tdop^^ and needs to be rewritten. I do not know 
’whether my readers will agree with me, but I have ventured 
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to pal it before them well documented. That is my only 
apology. 

The question of (jotm and pravara has proved to be a 
Babylonish jargon to most of the modern antiquarians and 
excepting Pandit G. H. Ojha, Mr. C. V. Vaidya and a veiy 
few others, their consideration has been discarded as 
useless. But the fact that they have been so often mentioned 
in the inscriptions is enough to sitate that they should be 
thoroughly discussed. The question is no doubt very 
puzzling. But with patience and perseverance a satis- 
factory solution is possible. I have used their evidence in 
a chapter but want of space did not allow me to discuss 
it thoroughly. However, I shall try to discuss the question 
in a separate volume at my earliest opportunity. 

I take this opportunity to express my great indebted- 
ness and thanks to His Highness Sir Gulab Sing Ju Deo 
Bahadur, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., the BandhaveSa Maharaja 
Shaheb of Eewa for helping me in publishing the book. 
Like his great ancestors to their contemporary scholars, His 
Highness has been very kind to the present author. But 
I have to bring my work to light with a heavy heart and 
great regret. My great well-wisher Dewan Bahadur Pandit 
Janki Prasad M.A , LL.B,, Late Adviser to His Highness 
the Maharaja of Rewa, is no more. In spite of my best 
efforts and endeavours, the stagnant atmosphere of India 
made it impossible for me to bring the book out of the press 
in time to present him with a printed copy, and today my sole 
consolation is that he knew what was going to be printed 
in these pages. May his soul rest in peace ! May cordial 
thanks are due to the Political Member of the State Council, 
Rewa, to Prof. A. H. Nizami of the Rewa College, and to its 
Vice-Prin'cipal Dr. J. K. Das Gupta for his help and advice. 
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1 offer my hearty thanks to Dr. H. C Ray Chaudlmry, 
the Carmichael Professor of Ancient. Indian History 
and Culture of the University of Calcutta for going 
through the manuscript in spite of his great pre- 
occupations. Almost the whole of the present work was 
carried out in the Imperial Library, Calcutta. My sincere 
thanks to Khan Bahadur K. M. Asadullah, B.A., F.L.A., the 
Librarian, Mr. S. Kumar, the Superintendent, and the 
staff of the Library for their cordial co-operation. Mr. 
Kumar’s help as the living Catalogue of the Library was very 
valuable. My thanks are also due to Rai Bahadur Rama 
Prasad Chanda, the authorities and the Librarians of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, of the Sanskrit College, 
CalcnUa, and of the ArobsBological Survey of India, Eastern 
Circle, for the great help I had from their Libraries. I am 
indebted to Prof. Amulya Charan Vidyabhusan for supply- 
ing me some rare books and to Mr. J. C. Ghosh for bringing 
to my notice the information of the foot note 187 and for 
several suggestions. My sincere thanks are due to Mr. S C. 
Chakravarty, Prof. S. C. Ghosh, Mr. R C Adhikari and 
Mr. C. C. Das Gupta for their help in various w^ays. 

To my esteemed friend, Dr. N. K. Dutt, I owe a great 
deal. It is for his help, encouragement and advice that the 
book has grown to what it is now. In spite of his great pre- 
occupations, he went through the manuscript and the 
proof sheets. 

The illustrations of the Seals and' Coins have been 
borxovired from the InMm Antiquary^ vols, vi, vii, viii and 
xixj JASB ] 80 Ai(ik State Gazetteer, and Coins of 

Waiter Elliot, K.O.S.I., LL.D., F.R.S. 
hrj* indebieduess 'to the proper authorities, 

R. S. SATYAS^lAyt 
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<= Sacred Boohs of the East. 

Edited By Prof Max Muller. 

— South Indian Inscriptions. 

= Shanda Purdna, Ndgarahharida 
=Sdma Veda. 

= Satapatha Brdhmana, Bibliothica Indica, 
unless otherwise stated, 

= Taittiriya Brdhmana, Bib Ind. 

— Transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 

=» Vihramdnha Deva Charita, 

By BiUiana, Edited by Dr. G. Buhler, 

PH.D., D.LIT 

pp Yajurveda. 

= On Yuan Chwcmg, 

By Thomas Watters, 
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Style of the Chalukya inscriptions (compiled) 

^ I 

gspT: I sft»raT 

^rdsftjsrmi si?lft^T:5nweT^'TO3qTSTT ^H®t^Tng;fvre5m- 



ggqr aw i' 



«n5iiT5l5wiHq:<35cnit?:iinqtw 
qr^aq^^rt; q|fi^'q5%p5’c»PTvm5iqi^^^gq®R'< ' ««*4 rIh<!j 41 i- 



naiq)Mdcf: ®is*n55q?i®5K! 

M(ajj^3:^n^dq<(i«^4it mM WJ iissF* ’a^T- 





5rrg^^«ftflFa[: TTP*sri%5r«Rlff^^Pia:t«pnffw^f5^; 

wferan; qslT^Rm%cT^'^f!TTnN^«^J^gnT^^^^ gi^^Riyera: 3i^ i 
[ ¥tiT5ri?!rn:ra«Htfw^J?55T^ srsr: fs^nqjTitfsriiq; i cwnsncT; 
irg^^Tcj^ wwsjj: !rt: 5iif! JTRs?mt5iT: srijgs i nTSfrssqg^r: 5i<^5i^a5r: 

^Vrl srrSfspTf^^; ^qcW: ^»Jg: I ] [ 31%J^ 

arqbaqtq^: JT^TTOSiJT: 5leqTSI*T5 

s[ii=sris^55nT: ^=R?nsr«if^ »?«iT5r: i ] 5r«t; <tC 5 i?I: 

B^ir- 



^^pnrqsT 





t^5<t5«n ^«si?cF:H»nrat. i ^rrepi. 

5R^q«iTfiRf?r!3?:«RF^Tfit: qfi^lwfflKr ^d’’i>»TWi 
agnad'^ towrfjK^sn ^cft ^gei ^ira^ q'- 

I 5e[ ^ W3IT ^^m~ 

f^^^5Ti^^ 5fT<T^?fif jrklfJTTOiR 3;iTn:5rn:Rq»?ris*T3itsPBfci«? ^sisssirt- 

iTcn^ ^rat^zrf^ifq wn^ ^ R n^Tf^qfinTfgyriltR ^- 


'lAt, Vola. VJI ] VUI.) IX., XIX etc. The portion within the iirat biacket 
me been restored front Di, Fleet’s translation, the original not fotthoonting. 
['he portion in the second bracket is in Oanarese. 

SEAL OE EIRTIVABMAN SATYASRAYA II. 



tally Chalukva Coins 




Sual of Viki.imaditya Satyasijya [ 
ETTTg 551SS?r 



Seal of His Highness, Maharaja of Rewa 



Seal of Mularaja I of Anahilapataka 



Origin of the Chalukyas 


I 

Scholars hold different views about the origin of the 
Chalukyas. With most of the Rajput families, they have 
been taken to be of foreign barbarian origin by many 
eminent antiquarians. The Rajputs themselves claim to 
be descended from ancient Kshatriya kings. Col Tod' was 
the first to doubt the validity of their claim as such. He 
noticed that they had afhnity® with the Scythians 
and other peoples that lived on the other side of the 
Hinduku;§ during the period of G-reeko-Bacterian and 
Knsan rule in India But his observations were not backed 
by historical evidence and could not stand scrutiny. He 
himself says, “Hereafter I may embody some distinct 
remarks on the martial races of India, and attempt an 
approach to the origin of some. It will involve some 
speculative notions, and without, perhaps, much solid 
foundation.”' Yet it was enough to raise a doubt about 
the truth of the Rajput claim, and his remarks about the 
Aguikulas found favour with later historians. In his 
search for materials to construct the early history of the 
Rajputs he dived into the ballads of Prthvl Raja Rasu, and 
described the story therin of the Agnihula origin' of the 

1 TRAS., Tol, I. p. 133 et aeq. ; €ol. Tod — R<lj.asth&n, Vol. I. 

3 TRAS., Tob 1. p. 137; Rcijat^thiin , Vol. I, Ch. I. aucl VI. 

3 yi2hS., Vol. I. p. 137. 

4 JUsjasthArb) Vol. I. pp. 94-95 j Vol. II, pp, 440-441. 
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Chalukyas, Cliaiilians, Paramars and Parihfirs as a 
splendid gaib skillfully woven to hide Ihe adoption of some 
foreign barbarian tribes in the Hindu fold. 

Later on, Mr. A. M. T. Jackson® and Sir James 
Campbell® put forward a lot of evidence to show the 
Gurjara origin of many of the Rajput clans including the 
Chalukyas. But the nature of the latter’s evidence about 
the Agmkulas, specially about the Chalukyas “does not 
merit any serious consideration.”^ He himself says, “The 
direct evidence is not strong that the four tiibes of Agni- 
kulas, which were re-born in the fire-pit of Mount Abu 
to help the Brahmans against the Buddhists and their 
foreign allies, were Gnjars.”" Mr. Jackson, perhaps first 
to put forward the theory of the Gurjara origin of the 
Rajputs, also advanced some arguments of the same natui'e 
and was not so sure. He says, “The origin of modo]’n 
Rajput races has always been one of the puzzles of Indian 
history. This suggestion seems to offer at least a partial 
solution.’"’ About the Chalukyas he could not produce any 
evidence at all But since he supposed the two of the Agni- 
kulas, the Chauhana and the Paramars, to be of Gurjara 
origin, he naturally included ihe Chalukyas and the 
Parihars as well among the great horde of foreign invaders 
whom the Gurjaras led. “Taking this fact in connection 
with the prevalence of the surnames Pavar and Chavan 
among Gujars in such remote provinces as the Panjab and 


ri dG , Vol I Pt. T. pp. 449-488 (Ait Bhinmal). 

<» m., Vol. IX, Pt. I, pp. 409-502 (Art Tke Giijar). 
r 0. in, lEQ , Vol. VIII. p. 21. 

,0^. Vol, IX. Pt. I. p. 483. 
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Khaiide&h, it seems obvious that these two tribes and 
therefore also the two other Agnikula races, the Parihars 
and Solahkis are, if not of Gurjjara origin, at all events 
members of the great horde of northern invaders whom 
the Gurjjaras led The agreement between this theory and 
the Agniknla legends of Abu need only be pointed out to 
be admitted.”^® 

This theory found an illustrious supporter in Dr D E 
Bhandarkar," and it was for him to state definitely that 
the Chalukyas were of Gurjara origin. “The conclu- 
sion is, therefore, irresistible that the Chaulukyas were 
Gurjaras,”*® he says, and again, “Solankis and Padihars we 
know for certain to be of Gtijar origin"*' Dr. Hoernle’* 
has supported him and has brought forth new evidences 
in favour of this conclusion. But the main argu- 
ments regarding the Gurjara origin of the Chalukyas are 
those of Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 

Of late, there has been a set-back to the theory of the 
foreign barbarian origin of the Rajputs and particularly 
of the Chalukya tribe. Dr. R. C. Majumdar is definitely 
of opinion that “so far as is known to us at present, the 
Pratihara clan, alone among the Gurjaras, played an im- 
portant part in ancient India,”*® and that though “it is true 
that the origin of other important tribes in India has been 
traced to the Gurjaras,” yet “while all these theories may 
be accepted as good working hypotheses, hardly any of 

10 BG„ Vol I. Pt. I. p 4G8. 

H /BBRAH,, Vol. XXI. p 125 et neq . U , Vol. XL. pp. If-HI. 

12 JBBBAB., Vol. XXT p. 437. 

18 Y 0 I XI.. p. 30. 

X4 1006. p. JL S€sq. 

15 
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Ikem can claim <o be an established Dr. D. C 

Ganguly^^ rejects the theoiy of the Gurjara origin of the 
Chalukyas altogether. Mr. C. V. Vaidya^* and Maha- 
mahopadyaya Dr. G. H Ojha also strongly uphold 
the claim of the origin of the chief Rajput families from 
ancient Kshatriya kings. 


II 

The story of the Agnikula origin is the foundation on 
which the theory of the foreign origin of the four iribois 
has been built. It was first told in a medigeval ballad 
named Pfthvl Raja Rdsu and as narrated by Col. Tod‘" is 
as follows : — 

The impieties of the warrior class (Kshalriyas) drew 
upon them the vengeance of Parasurama. He extirpated 
them twenty-one times and those left had to live in disguise 
to save their lives and their dominions were assigned to the 
Brahmanas. But as might be expected, disorder soon 
ensued for want of strong competent rulers. The Sdstras, 
were disregarded and mankind had no refuge from the 
demons and infidels. In this exigence, a league of Rshis 
and Devas was arranged by Vi^vamitra (Vasishtha in the 
Rdsu) and a convention to take the necessary steps and 
regenerate the ruling class was formed. It had its sitting 
on the Mount Abu with Indra, Brahma, Eudra, Vi§nu and 
the Rshis as members. According to their custom, they 
sat aroxmd a fire-fountain with Ganges-water before them, 

16 Tol. X. p, 0. fu a. 

lir IRQ; Vol. VIIT. pp. 31-22. 

,18 Mr. Vol. I. pp. 81-82, 268, 266 ; Vol. TI. p. 11. 

,10 Ri^'astMn, Tol. It. pp. 440-441. 
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and after a protracted debate, it was resolved that Indra 
should initiate the work of creation He created the 
Paramars, Brahma, the Chalukyas and Rudra, the Prati 
haras, but none of them was equal to the task and so the 
fourth was created by Vishnu according to his own imago 
— four armed, each having a separate weapon and was ac- 
cordingly named ‘Chauhan’. “Of all the thirty-six royal 
races (says Chund, the great bard of the Chohans), the 
Afjnikula is the greatest; the rest were born of woman, 
these were created by the Brahmins 

This of course, is a story, — but a story that has been 
believed and is believed even to-day I^et us try to find 
out if there is any basis or materials on which such a story 
was framed. 

It is generally believed that Chand Bardai the court 
poet of Prthvi Raja of Delhi was the author of this famous 
poem. But Mahamahopadhyaya Kaviraja Syamal Das,*‘ 
poet laureate of the Udaipur Couil and later on Mr R. R. 
Haidar,” who have criticised the work, bring forth corro- 
borative evidence to refute that it was composed by Chand 
and that at the time of Prthvi Raja Chauhan III. The 
poet laureate of Mewar quotes passages from the text to 
show that “The Prithi Raj Rasa was not written in Prithi 

Raj’s time, or by Chand, but later.”” He has compared 
them with inscriptions and other historical evidences to 
show that “the dates and eras given in the poem are for 
the most part incorrect,”®^ and the kings of Rajputana, said 
to be contemporaries and said to have fought for or against 

20 RSjasth&n, Vol. II. p, 441. 

21 JASli., Yol. LV Pt, I. pp. 5-G5. 

32 JBBSASNS., Vol. ITI. pp. 203*211. 

23 JASB., Yol, BY. Pt. R p. 7. 


24 Jhid, 
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Prthvi Raja, lived in different limes wilh wide iulorvals 
separating. Then he has proved that the poem was composed 
and the story fabricated four centuries after Prthvi Raj’s 
or Chand’s age, and that the author based his fabric on some 
corrupt history. PIo has brought forth Hammlra Mahd- 
Mvya as an evidence and says about it in this connection, 
“In the Hammir Kavya composed about S. 1540—42 (A.D. 
1484—86), which describes the battles fought by Chauhan 
Hammir and his ancestors, the description given of the 
battle between Prithi Raj and Sahabuddin Ghori, does not 
agree with that given in the ‘Rasa;’ neither do the genea- 
logical tables of the Chauhans agree in these two poems. 

It is a matter of common sense that, if a standard work 
like the ‘Prithi Raj Rasa’ had been composed before the 
'Hammir Kavya’, the author of the latter would certainly 
have borrowed facts from it.”®’ 

Then he proves that the poem was composed by some 
poet of Rajputana after Akbar had ascended the throne and 
had opened intercourse between Rajasthan and the Imperial 
Court, some time between A.D. 1583-1613, that is, about 
four centuries after Prthvi Raja following some corrupt 
tradition and that Chand had nothing to do with it. He 
agrees wilh Dr, V. Smith in his remarks, “The Rasa as we 
now have it, is misleading, and all but worthless for the 
purposes of the Historian.”®" Mr. R. R. Haidar shows the 
absurdity and inacuracy of many an event narrated in the 
poem about the life of Prthvi Raja himself and others, and 
concludes that "most of the incidents cannot happen at all.”®® 

28 JAUB., Yol. LY. Pi. I. p. 24. 

20 JASB., Yol. LY. Pi. I. p. 2T; JASIi., 1881, Pt. I. No. I. p. 29. 

2r JDBBASNS , Yol. HI. p. 203, 
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He says Lhat “such incongriient and preposlerous accounls” 
can not occur in the narratives of a contemporary author and 
states that it is a “later forgery.”-" I^’rom tbe conclusions of 
Mahamahopaclhyaya Kaviraja Syamal Das it is very temp- 
ting to suggest that the poem might have been composed 
to rouse the 1-iajputs to join the siruggles of that groat hero, 
whose very name is the emblem of ‘Patriotism’ even 
to-day, — the great Rana Pratapa Simha, by some bard of 
that time. Mr. Vuidya believes®'’ that the nucleus of the work 
was written by Chftnd, but was subsequently moulded and 
enlarged by other bards. About the Agnikula story he says 
that it was Chaiid’s poetic imagination and that even he did 
not get it up to mean the foreign origin of the four tribes. We 
can not accept the possibility of even the nucleus of the 
Agnikula story being written by Chand and that during 
the reign of Prthvi Raja Chauhan III. The epigraphio 
evidence is strongly against it. 

*The Chauhans in their earliest inscriptions (A.D. 
882,’“ simply stale that they were born of the goodly 
eminent race of Chahavana or Chahamana. The Bijolian 
inscription''® (A.D. 1170) of the time of Prthvi Raja’s father 
Somesvara simply describes Samanta, one of the earliest 


JPA.sByS., Yol. XXV. J). 18G. 

2Q /IMHl., Vol. II. pp. 19, 16. 

* Md,uj of tliese figuies Iwve been gathered from the valuable 
paper of 3)i. TToernle {JBAS,, 1906, p. I el seq. wee p., 20 et seq.). See 
abo Dr, (1, 11. Ojha’s very interesting’ book, Sirohl M Jtihda, 

30 Zeitschr. I). 1/oip. Get., Tol. XL, p. 30; El., Y^ol. V. App, 
Fo, 12, (p. 4). 

31 EL, Yol. IT. p. 121. Y. 13. 

32 JASB., Vol. LY. Dt. I. p. 41, Y. 12. See also 74., Yol. XI/. 
p. 20, fn. 97, 
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princes of the dynasiy, as a Vipra belonging Lo Vatsy^u gotra. 
The inscription of Chachiga Ueva"' (A.D. 12(j2) of Nadula 
says that his great ancestor came out of i^he eye of Vatsya 
Rshi. On the other hand Prthvi Eaja Ohauhan Ill’s cousin, 
and immediate predecessor of his father Somesvara, Prthvi 
Raja Chauhan II, links his family with the Lunar dynasiy 
(A.D. 1167).’* Two of the most renowned poems written in 
honour of the Chauhans, Prthvi Rdjd Vijmja Mahdkdvya 
(Canto II.) and Hammlra Mahdkdvya (Canto I.) say that 
their first ancestor Chahamana came out of the Solar Orb 
(Surya Mandala). Now, in the Agnikula story, the 
Chauhans have been exalted at the expense of the other 
three. But it is strange that they themselves were not 

33 EL, Tol. IX. p. 74; lA., Vol. XL. p. 26. 

34- As, lies., Vol. XV. p. 4.44, Captain Tell, %v]io copied lie 
inscription from a stone among llie ruins of llie palace of Prilivi Tlaja 
in tie fort of H.ansl, and Prof. Wilson translate tie passage in question 
as “born in the race of tie descondants of tie moon.” But Col, Tod 
translates it as, “sprung of tie race of ChaUiamana” , {TRAS., Vol. I. 
p. 164). Tie Stone was presented lo tie Marquis of Hastings in 1818 
A.D. blit is now missing. So, as Mr. TIoinas says, “Tt would be 
rasi to arbitrate betweeu tlcse two autlorities in tie absence of tie 
original document in dispute, will tie witnesses on eiiler side in tieir 
graves.” — (Edward TIomas — The Chrovicles of the Pnthan Kings of 
Dehli, p. 61. See pp. 60-61). Apart from tie remarks of Mr. TIomas, 
anotler point in favour of Col. Tod is tiat we do not know of any 
otier document, in wiich tie Olaulans lay claim to ‘Lunar’ origin, 
except in their bardic songs (Rajasthan, Vol. II. p, 441). So it is 
doubtful. Mr. Haidar las quoted it from Mr. TIomas, (JPASBNS., 
Yol. XXV. p, 186). Dr. G. H. Ojla however mentions anotler ins- 
cription wiici claims a ‘Lunar’ origin of tie Olaulans in a novel way 
and not from tie traditional Imnar Dynasty. (See Sirohl Jea Itihas, 
p. 158). Similarly their claim to Solar origin is not from lie celebrated 
Solar Djmasty. 
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aware of it as is clear from the above-mentioned inscriptions 
and poems. 

In these circumstances we cannot but accept the 
conclusion of Dr. Hoernle ; “It seems clear, therefore, that 
the whole of the Chohan clan, in the main as well as the 
side lines, laid no claim to being a ‘fire-race'.”'’’ 

The kings of the early Ohalukya dynasty of Badanii, 
too, do not record any super-natural origin of their family. 
They traced themselves up to their first ancestor in a quite 
human order. The Eastern Chalukyas of Vehgi traced their 
origin to the Lunar dynasty. We find the first notice of 
such a claim in the Ranastipundi grant of Vimaladilya of 
the year 1011 A.D.’® The inscriptions of their earlier kings 
are like those of the Badami dynasty. About the later 
Chalukyas of Kalyan we have grants of Vikramaditya VI., 
claiming Lunar origin'" (from the eye of Atri). Ranpa,®’' 
court-poet of Tailapa II., founder of the dynasty, traces 
their origin from Ajodhyapura and the Badami dynasty in a 
natural way. Bilhana,'’® the court-poet of Vikramaditya VI,, 
gives a story of supernatural origin in his work Vikra- 
mdnka Veva CJiarita (A.D. 1085): ‘One day, while 
Brahma was engaged in his prayer {Sandhyd), Indra 
approached him and complained that the world was full of 
infidels and non-believers. The Grand-father (for such is 
Brahma in the Hindu mythology) looked at the Ganges - 
water in his palm (rather Kamandalu for Chuluka means 
pot as well) and from it came out a hero fit to protect the 
three worlds. From him were descended the Chalukyas. 

35 'JRAS., 1905, p. 31. 36 'El., Vol. VI. pp. 34T-361. 

Sr 2A., Vol. XXI. pp, 167-168. 38 lA., Vol. XL. pp. 43-4-5. 

39 Bilhana, V, Ch., Canto I, VV. 83-87 pp. 4-7, 

S 
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Harlla and Maimvya wove born in llio family and vaisod it 
to a great prominence. At first they ruled in Ajodhya, but 
afterwards, they came to the Deccan.’ This myth, however 
can bo traced earlier to a grant (A.D. 1018) of KivtT Raja,'" 
grandson of Barapa of Lata, probably after the manner of 
the 'Nava Sdhasdnha CharHa; it has been repeated in an 
inscription of Trilochana Pala" of the same family (A.D. 
1050). After being created in the manner essentially 
similar to that described by Bilhana, — {Virincheschulu- 
kdmbodhe mjai'at'tbampumdnahhui) the hero asked the 
Creator what he should do. But strange to say, he was 
asked not to fight, but to marry a Rastrakula princess iu 
Kanyakubja and raise progeny oji her to create an exten- 
sive race of warriors. About, the Solahlds of Anahilapataka, 
we find the same story in the Vaduagar pramsti of Kumara 
Pala (A.D. 1151)'^ and iu some of the poems written in 
praise of them. Their earlier kings did not bother about 
it. Probably it was adopted from the 'V ihraimiika Deva 
OhanLa which became very famous after its composition. 
Thus the stoiy of the origin from the palm {cliuluka) of 
Brahma was perhaps first given currency by the Lata 
Chalukya Kirti Raja, grandson of Barapa. It was accepted 
by Bilhana and the Patan but not the Kalyan dynasty 
adopted it from his poem. But even in these stories, the 
first ancestor of the Ohalukyas was known to have originated 
from the water in the palm or kamandalu of Brahma and 
had nothing to do with -fire or Aijni. 

40 IF/enw Zeitschrift, Yol. VII. p. 88; EL, Yol, Y. App. No, 354, 

(p. 50). Quoted ty Dr. Hoernle in 1905, ]>. 23. 

41 7A., Yol. XTI. p. 201, YY. 4-7. 

42 EL, Yol. I. p. 290. V. 2. 
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As regards Ihe Parihars, they call themselves the des- 
cendant of a Brahmana named Harichandra from his 
Kshatriyd wife Bhadra in the dynasty of Lakshniana 
(A.D. 837," 861"). There is no other stoiy (of fire origin 

or otherwise) connected with them. 

About the Paramars, I shall conclude this chapter l^y 
simply quoting Dr. Hoernle, “The only Rajput clan 
which, so far as I know, puts forth in its records a claim to 
be a ‘fire-race’ is that of the Parmars. Their claim can be 
traced back to about a century earlier than Chand Bardai, 
that is, to the year 1060 A.D., the date of the Arthuna 
{Ind. Ant. xxii, 80) and (approximately) of the Udepur 
praiastis (E. I. i., 224), which belong to the junior and 
senior branches respectively of the j'oyal line of Parmars 
of Malwa.- It is in these inscriptions that we first* meet 
with the legend of the miraculous birth of the eponymous 
hero from the sacrificial fire-pit. As told here it runs as 
follows (E. I. i., 234, 236, verses 5, 6) : At one time on 
Mount Abu, Vi^vamitra forcibly took away the cow of 
Vasishta; thereupon the latter caused a hero to arise from 
the fire-pit {agni-1cunda)\ that hero slew the enemies, and 
recovered the cow, in reward thereof the sage gave him the 
name Fam-niara or slayer of the enemies. This is subs- 
tantially the same story as given by Chand Bardai, though 
in his version the enemies are Rakshasas, and no mention 
is made of any abduction of the cow. The term ‘fire-race’, 
though implied in the legend of these tw’-o pra&astis, does 
not actually occur in them. The first actual use of it we 

43 El.. Vol. XVirr. p. 9 a. TT. 4-8. 

44 m.. Yol. IX. p. 279. 

* Tlje nucleus of ilxp story it first met -vTilli in an iiihCiiption of 
Pilrpa Pala of tlie Xhu Ixraiicli (xV.I). 10421. See El.. Yol. XX. p. 11. 
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find in the slightly later Nagpur p'osasti o£ the year 1104 
A.D. It occurs there (KJ., ii, 182, verse 4) hi the form vahni- 
vamsa, not agni-kula. 

It may be worth noting that the legend is not 
found introduced in the nearly contemporaneous Bhinmal 
inscription, dated 1060 A D. (Bombay Gazetteer, vol. i, 
pt. 1, p. 472; E.I , V, App., No. 689), of the Rajputana line of 
Parmars. This inscription (like those of the Chohans) 
speaks simply of the “Paramara race” without the least 
suggestion of any miraculous occurence. It would seem, 
therefore, that the legend of the ‘fire-biith’ was limited to 
tho royal Parinar line cf Malwa. What is curious, how 
ever, is the fact that there exist several Parmar inscrip 
tions of earlier date than 1080 A.D. which make no men- 
tion whatever of that legend. This circumstance might be 
thought to prove that the legend was not known before 
1080 A.D., or the later half of the eleventh century, if it 
were not that we have also inscriptions later than 1080 
A.D. which do not men+ioii the legend Such arc the 
charters (land-grants) of Lakshmi Varma Deva, dated 1143 
AI). (Ind Ant, xix, 353; E.L, v, App., No. 121), and of 
Arjuna Varma Deva, dated 1211 A.D. (J.A.S.B. v, 378, E.L, 
V, App., No, 195). The evidence of the charters, therefore, 
does not necessarily disprove an existence of the legend 
earlier than the latter half of the eleventh century, but it 
does prove that no credence, or at least no importance, was 
attached to it officially It might be introduced into private, 
or semi-private eulogies (praiasti), but not into official 
charters (Easana).’^^'‘ Nava Sdhasdnka Charita of Padma- 
gupta also tells the same story (Canto XI, VV. 64-76), and 


45 JmS., 1905, pp, 21-22. 
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the poem was composed before any of these grants during 
the last quarter of the tenth century. Probably it was 
adopted from this poem. 

It is evident from what has been stated above that 
upto the very end of the tenth century the idea of any sort 
of divine or Puranic origin did not occur to the three tribes. 
Only the Parihars had an earlier tradition of Solar origin 
From the beginning of the eleventh century, a move- 
ment spread amongst them to find out for their origin 
a ‘beginning’ as Dr Fleet observes (56^., Vol. II p. 342, fn. 1) 
It seems to have lasted for about two centuries and then 
died out. For, it is during this period, as we have seen above, 
that such mythical stories were current among every one of 
them. The Agnikula story, however, was not known at that 
time. The invention seems to have begun among at the 
Pallavas of Kafichi in the Deccan where almost all the 
dynasties of that time actively participated in this device. 
The Puranic genealogy of the Eastrakutas connecting 
them with the Yadavas of the Lunar dynasty first 
appears in 871 A.D,'‘® The Western Gangas probably 
connected themselves with a mythological dynasty*^ 
about the middle of the tenth century During this 
period Mayura !§arma of the Kadamba dynasty was first 
divinised.'* The Cholas claimed their origin from the 
solar line through Muchakunda about the middle of the 
tenth century.'® The Eastern Gangas connected themselves 
with the Lunar dynasty through Turvasu during the first 

4() Dr AHekar, p. IG; EL, Vol. XYIII, p 243, T. 3. 

47 BG., Vol. I. Pt. II. p. 342; Z?7., Yol III. p. 176. 

48 Mr. Moraes, The Kadaviba Kulat pp 7-8; EC., Yol. YII. XZf., 
117, 236; Yol. XI. DG, 33. 

49 Z4., Vol. XIX. pp, 331, 340, 
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quarter of the Iwolvelh ceniury. "* So Dr. Fleet points out 
the earliest claim of the Pallavas, It may bei noted that all of 
them claimed to have descended from a first class hero with 
brilliant achievements — none would like to have been 
descended according to their gotra from a meek Brahmana. 
So the Paramars of VaHshtha gotra readily jumped into 
the story narrated in connection with the quarrel between 
Va^istha and Visvamitra in the opic poems. The story did 
not originate either with Chand or Padmagupla or any 
Paramar king; it is narrated in the Rdvidyana'’' as follows : 

King Visvamitra was once out in the forest with his 
army. Course of events brought him to the heimitage of 
Vasistha. The sage received him, cordially and inquest ed 
him to accept his hospitality. He agreed and thereupon 
the sage asked his divine cow {Kama dlienu) tiabald 
(popularly known as Nandinl) to prepare delicious dishes 
for the guests. The king and his army had a hearty meal 
that day, but he. seeing the wonderful power of the cow, 
became covetous to possess her. The sage could not bd per- 
suaded to part with the cow. Thereupon Visvamitra had 
resort to violence and wanted to possess her by force. But 
when his soldiers were dragging her away, she asked the 
permission of the sage to resist; and she created an army of 
different tribes. The Palhavas came out of her voice 
{HdrabS), the Kambojas from her war-cry, {Huhnnkara) the 
Varvaras from her mamma? (Stana), the Yavanas from her 
sex organ {Yont), the Sakas from her rectum {Maladvdra), 
and the Mlechchhas and the Kixatas from her hair follicles 
(Romakupa). Visvamitra with his hundred sons and army 

50 lA., Vol. XYin. p. 166. 

61 Rnvinyai^a, Bnlah0.nda, Ch. 51-56. 
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was defeated. He handed over the charge of his kingdom 
to a son and retired to the Himalayas topropiciate Siva. Ho 
received new vigor and new power, and came hack. Every- 
body in the hermitage {Asrama) was awfully frightened 
and began to flee in consternation. But the sage was much 
more than the king, he infused courage in them and brought 
them to order. Every weapon of the king was frustrated 
by the “Brahmadanda" of the sage which became kindled at 
his hand and looked like smokeless ‘'Kdldgni or Yama- 
weapon of death. The king found oat that the 
sti’ength of the Brahmana was greater than that of the Mnej 
and gave up the life of a warrior to become a Brahmana 
Padmagupta adopted this story, turned the kindled 
Brahmadanda into Agnikunda and made his hero come 
out of it to help the sage. There are descriptions of Agni- 
mmsa in the Purdrpas (e.g,, MaUga Purdna, Ch. 51) where 
it is stated that Agni, son of Brahma had three sons, 
Pavaka, Pavamana, and Suchi. All the ancient Brahmana 
and Ksatriya families traced themselves from a mytholo- 
gical ancestor. We do not know whether the ancient 
Paramars traced themselves from Pavaka or Pavamana, 
But the story in their inscriptions and poem is evidently 
derived from the Ruwdyana. 

After the period hi question, we miss not only such 
stories but many of the Rajput principalities. The rising 
power of the Muhammadan Turks had burst into 
India and these kingdoms were conquered one after an- 
other. In this catastrophy they forgot their stories as is 
evident from their later inscriptions, and when the author 
of the Bdsu had to find out one he probably turned to the 
poems and eulogies that were sung. He probably observed 
that while some Rajput dynasties had definite traditions 
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as regards their descent from some particular epic 
line others could not tell anything definitely. There was 
plurality in their stories. The Chauhans were either 
simply descendants of Vatsya Rshi or came out of his eyes 
or claimed a solar or lunar origin. The Chalukyas 
similarly were descendants of Manavya and Harita in one 
place, created by Brahma or Drona-Bharadvaja®^ from his 
palm {chuluka) or described to be descended from the 
solar®* or lunar line in other places. Though the Parihara 
had no new story other than that of Laksmana, perhaps 
their claim was not well known as they had lost their power 
for a long time and had only the glory of a past greatness 
Yet they were the children of a Brahmaua Ilarichandra at 
one time or were descendants of Laksmapa the younger 
brother of Rama, the great hero of the Ramdyana, or both 
at another time, So these four dynasties could not claim 
themselves to have belonged to either the solar or lunar line 
defiinitely, and taking the story of Nava Sdhasdnka Charita 
about the Paramars as a nucleus, the author of the Prthvl 
Raja Rdsu probably grouped them all together in one story 
of creation. The inclusion of the other three in it is his 
creation. We can therefore safely conclude, “The inscriptions 
of the Cahamanas, the Caulukyas, and the Pariharas do 
not assert anything about their fire-origin. On the 
contrary, they tell us quite different tales in that connec- 
tion. The grouping of these three races under ‘Agnikula’ 
is nothing but a figment of imagination of the bards of the 
later ages.^'*^ 


52 El,, Vol. I. p, '2b1. V. 33. 

53 Sir B. Q-. Bhandarkar, ERD., p. 138 
64 Br. B. 0. Gangiilv, HPD,, pp 7-8, fn. 
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The story told by the European historians narrates that, 
the Agnikulas were created to save ninduism from the 
Buddhists. Even the story of the Rasu does not say so, 
according to it, they were created to establish law and order 
and to protect the religion from the demons and infidels. 
The relation between the Hindus and the Buddhists was 
quite friendly.''"’ The controversy between them was theo- 
logical and quite verbal in nature. Iron nevei entered into 
their arguments. There is no such thing as the religious 
wars of the European history or the Crusades of Palestine 
in the history of Hindu India. Moreover in those days, all 
Rajput kings were not Hindus, many of them were devoted 
Buddhists and Jainas, and they changed their religion at 
will as if Buddhism and Jainism were sects of Hinduism 
like Saivism and Vaisnavism. The Chinese traveller 
Itsing informs us that Bharlrhari, grammarian, philo- 
sopher and poet in one, who died in 651 A.D., fluctuated 
altogether seven times between the Buddhist monastary 
and Hinduism (lay world). His celebrated Sat okas are dis- 
tinctly Saivite in character. The father has been known to 
be a Hindu, but the son a Buddhist or a Jaina and vice 
versa. Siddha Raja J ayasimha, a celebrated king of Patan, 
was a devoted Hindu, but his nephew and successor, 
Kumara Pala was a renowned Jaina. Hindu kings 
had Buddhist wives and Buddhist kings had Hindu wives 
worshiping their own religion. There ar$ innumerable 
instances of devoted Hindus patronising the Buddhist and 
Jaina monks with land and otherwise-, on the other hand 
the Buddhist and Jaina kings seldom failed to show proper 
regal’d for the Hindu gods and Hindu temples. Lord 

55 See ET., pp, 2r;J-276. 
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Buddha himself is looked upon by Lhe Hindus as one of 
the ten incarnations of the Almighty God — not the ordi- 
nary ones. Buddhism was conquered by a Brahmana 
Sannydsz Srimat Sahkaracharya with about half a dozen 
followers. And the irony is that he is looked upon as a 
Buddhist in disguise (Prachchlianna Bauddha) by the 
Hindus of the Vaisnava sect. To establish his own Advaita 
School, he rose equally against all, — the Buddhist, Purva- 
mlmamsa, Sahkhya, Patanjal, Nyaya, Vaisesika, and the 
Dvaita Schools, treated them all alike, and conquered them 
all. The Buddhists for their predominance only drew 
much of his attention. But we cannot enter into details 
here. 

So there is nothing to prove the Agnikula origin of the 
four tribes and it is a story of much later dale. 11. has been 
utilised by the sponsors of the theory of foreign origin of the 
Rajputs without properly testing its truth. It cannot be 
accepted either to prove their celestial or foreign origin. 
The story was invented not to hide a foreign origin but to 
claim a heroic one as we have already seen ; for otherwise 
we would have found thirty-six knights coming out of the 
fire-fountain, and not four only. 


III. 

The nature of the evidence put forward by Sir James 
Campbell and Mr. Jackson does not deserve any considera- 
tion. They themselves are not serious about their remarks 
and have put them by way of ‘'suggestion”®* and hope "at 
least a partial solution” out of them. 

5G BG'., Vol. T., P(. I. p. 468. 
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It is the observaiious of Dr, D. R. Bhandai’kar, who is 
so sure of the Gurjara origin of the Chalukyas and. who 
has brought forth historical evidence of importance io cor- 
roborate his views, that deserve a careful consideration 
But his argumenis do not stand trial. He himself has 
quoted” the Aihole inscription of Pulakesi II. (A.D. 634), 
wherein the Chalukya king lakes pride in having defeated 
the Gurjaras, in the same paper, in the same page and in 
the paragraph just above wherein he has advanced his 
points in favour of his conclusion. But this no doubt 
distinguishes Pulakesi and his stock from the Gurjaras. 

He has shown in this connection” that Gujarat was 
known up to the time of Govinda IV. of the Rastraktita 
dynasty as Lata; but that it was at the time of the 
Chalukyas that the country was known after the Gurjaras. 
He has cited the Dohad inscription (A.D. 1140) of Jayasimha, 
the Somanathapatana prasasti (1168 A.D.), and many 
others together with some local Sanskrit treatises of earlier 
composition such as Pravdsahriya, Ganadham SvdrdJia- 
iatalca, Gtirvdvall Sfiira and a Jaina work named Patta- 
vaMvachana in his favour. He then concludes that since 
the country was known after the Gurjaras during the reign 
of the Chalukyas the Chalukyas must therefore be of 
Gurjara origin. He has then tried to show that the father 
of the first Chalukya king Miilaraja of Gujarat known as 
Raji came from Kanauj, and since Hanauj was at that time 
ruled by the Parihars who are held to be of Gurjara descent 
therefore Raji was also of Gurjara origin. He says, 
“MCdaraja thus becomes connected with Kanauj in the 


57 JTmiiAS., Tol. xxr. 1 >. 425. 
•38 IhiJ., pp. 425-427. 
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north, which^ as shown above, was npto tho middle of the 
tenth century a seat of the Gurjara power. Mulaiaja thus 
appears to be of Gurjara nationality, and this is in keeping 
with the conclusion that Chaulukyas were Gurjaras arrived 
at from the fact that it was since their settlement that 
Gujarat came to be called after Gurjaras, *“ We cannot 
understand why Mularaja the Chalukya should be a 
Gurjara because his father is said to have come from 
Kanauj — the kingdom of the Parihars who have also been 
held to be of Gurjara origin.*® We shall discuss the cir- 
cumstances that possibly brought Raji to Kanauj and com- 
pelled him to come to Gujarat in disguise, later on. 

Dr. Ganguly’s criticism in answer to Dr. D, R. 
Bhandarkar has been so nicely put that we shall end the 
the controversy by simply quoting him. He says, “The 
nature of the evidence, from which Mr. Campbell has drawn 
his conclusions, does not merit any serious consideration. 
Dr, Bhandarkar’s observations, if examined with other 
evidences, which he had evidently missed to lake into 
consideration, do not stand criticism. It is true that the 
territory known as Saraevatamandala had assumed the 
name Gurjara since the 11th century A.D. Jinadattasuri’s 
GanadharasardTiamtaka mentions AnahiUavada (modern 
Patan in Gujarat) as the capital of Gurjaralra when Durla- 
bha was ruling there. It is significant that as soon as Saras- 
vatamand^l*! assmned the name Gurjara, the ancient Gur- 
jaratra in Eastern Rajputana gradually became less known 
as such, and was divided into small territories under 
varioxis names as Medapata, Sapadalak§a, etc. This sug- 

59 JBBRAH,, Vol. XXI. p. 438. 

CO Jhid., pp. 413-426; IA„ Vol. XL. pp. 23-24. 
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gests that a large iiumher of Gurjara population migrated 
from the Eastern Eajputana in the 10th and 11th century 
A.D.* to Sarasvatamandala, to which they gave a name after 
their own. 

Quite contemporaneously with the Caulukya rule in 
Gujarat, another Caulukya family to which Barapa and his 
successors belonged, governed the country of Lata, inde- 
pendent of foreign control. Lata retained its name as such 
till the 13th century A.D. If the Sarasvatamandala 
changed its name as Gurjara due to the establishment of 
the Caulukyas there, it is inexplicable why Lata failed to 
follow the same course. Similarly the Deccan, Andhra and 
Kalihga where the Calukyas had numerous settlements are 
not known to have ever borne a name having any reference 
to Gurjara. 

While there is no evidence to prove the Gurjara origin 
of the Calukyas on the one hand, we have on the other 
a record which negatives if. The Aihole inscription of 

Dui-ing thifl period, tlie Paidliara and the Eastrakiitas lost theii 
bupremacy for ever. A new set of kings and dynasties rose into pro- 
minence and divided the Piatihara and Eastrakuta empires amongst 
themselves. They are the ChahamiJiaB of Sakamhhari and Nadvila, the 
Paramais of Abu and Mahva, the Tomais of Delhi, the Chandullas of 
Jeja-Bliukti, the KachwShas of Eajputana and Central India, the 
(johilots of Mewai and the Chaluhyas of Patan and Kalyan, The his- 
tory of India entered into a new chapter and her map was thoroughly 
re-modelled. The fall of the “door-keeper” made the way easier for 
the Muhammadans who were' pressing vigoi’ously at the gate to get into 
the heart of Hindustan and when these new dynasties were quarrelling 
amongst themselves for personal glory, the new comer began to conquer 
them one after another. Probably the fall of the Parihara carrsed Iho 
migration of the Gurjaras. So, Dr. Ganguly is quite justified in hia 
suggestion , 
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PulJkesui of Badami, datod 634 A.D, narrates that, the king 
belonged to the Calukya family and glorifies him for 
defeating the Gurjaras. This carefully distinguishes Puli- 
kesin and his family from the Gurjaras. Under this cir- 
cumstance, the Calukyas cannot be regarded as to have 
belonged to the Gurjara iribe.”**^ 

We have another record of much later date. Poet 
Ranna has described his patron Nurmadi Taila II, founder 
of the Chalukya dynasty of Kalyan, as “a fearful fever to the 
Ghnrjara.”'’^ The court poet writes of his son Satyasraya, 
“By order of king Taila, he, seated on an elephant, marched 

against the Ghurjara army and defeated it With 

his one elephant he fought against, the whole force of the 
Ghurjara elephants and conquered it. Ho cat down the 
enemy (? the Ghu.rjara king), who had taken a vow that 
he would not bathe until ho had slain tho foe (Satya- 
sraya), who had killed his dear younger brother.”"'' Leav- 
ing aside the hyperbole of a court -poet, this is another 
'example in favour of Dr, Ganguly’s conclusion and wo can 
safely conclude with him, “A.s a matter of fact there is no 
direct or indirect evidence to prove .the Gurjara origin of 
the Chaulukyas.”®‘ 

We have another point of contemporary historical 
evidence which contradicts any foreign origin of the 
Chalnkyas. The Chinese traveller Yuan Chwang visited 
the kingdom of Pulake4i II. and tells about him, “He was 
a kshatriya by birth, and his name was Pu-lo-ki-she.'’'^^ 
That he did not make a mistake iu his observations by 

Gl lUQ., Yol. VIII. pp. 21-22. 

62 lA.i Yol. XT/, p. 43. 03 Hid., p. 42. 

64 IBQ., Yol. Yin. p, 2i, 65 Y%i Ch., Yol. II. p, 239. 
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taking all kings to be Kshatriyas, can be proved by his 
remarks against others. Haishavardhaua the paramount 
king of fthe north has been described as a Vai^ya,'’® He 
visited the kingdom of Sindh in 641 A D Rai Shahaslii 
II. was then ruling. He belonged to the famous Rai 
dynasty," — the dynasty of Toramana and Miliirkal who 
have been known to be of white Huna origin, “The king 
who was of the Sudra caste, was a sincere man and a 
believer in Buddhism ”“® In the traveller’s own language, 
“the king was of the ‘Shu-to-lo’ race.”**" General Cunning- 
ham remarks about it, “In September, 641, when, Ilwen 
Tshang was in Sindh, the king was a Shu-to-lo, or, as I 
have suggested, a Fatulo or Ephthalite, or perhaps the 
C’hinese pilgrim looked upon him as a Sudra.”'® He has 
described kings as Brahmanas" as well. About the 
pilgrim’s remarks on the king of Pi-lo-mo-lo,'”^ Dr. V. A. 
Smith, who has taken him to be a Gurjara king, observes, 
“Hiuen Tsang’s statement that the king of Bhilmal in 
641-2 was a Ksatriya proves that as early as the seventh 
century the Gurjaras had been admitted into the scheme of 
Hindu polity as Ksairiyas or Rajputs.”” But we have 
already shown from his observations, specially about Sindh, 
that the Chinese traveller knew who was who. Dr. D. 
R. Bhandarkar” and Dr. E. C. Majumdar” identify Pi-lo- 
mo-lo, with a territory that represents modern Jodhpur 

60 a;!., Voi, I. p. 343. 

07 N. Chron., 1894, pp. 252, 271-272. 

68 r« Clu, Yol. II. p. 252. 09 Idliol, EL, Vol. I. p. 410- 

70 Y. CW., 1894, p. 252. 71 iB2?TF^T^, Yol. IJ. p. 271. 

73 Tu C7i., Yol. II. p. 249 . 73 JEAS., 1909, p. 59. 

74 JBBEAS., Vol. XXI. pp, 415-418. 

75 JDE, Yol. X. pp. 9-10. 
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“over which flanchandra’s dynasty was luling at the lime 
of the pilgrim’s visit.””’ If the idontificaiiou is correct, and 
most probably it is, then we may point, out in passing that 
the conclusion about the origin ot the Parihars is contra- 
dicted by the observation of the pilgrim. 

Dr. D. C. Sircar, according to a suggestion from Dr. 
H. C. Ray Chaudhury, says in connection with the Pallavas, 
“There is no evidence that kings belonging to foreign 
dynasties or tribes like the Saka, Kusana, Gurjara, Hfina 
and others ever performed the Horse-sacrifice, even when 
they were Hinduised. It seems highly improbable that a 
foreigner would be very favourable to the obnoxious 
practices follo'wed during the course of this sacrifice.”’'^ We 
know from the inscriptions of the» Chalulcyas that they 
performed this and other ‘out and out Brahmanical sacri- 
fices’ as early as the middle of tho sixth century A.D.’* and 
this also goes against any foreign origin of the Chalukyas. 

The Gurjaras are said to be a Central Asiatic horde 
that poured into India “before the middle of the sixth 
century A.D."^” and might have imbibed the culture of the 
land within another two centuries. Now, supposing the 
Chalukyas to be the first immigrants, can a Central Asiatic 
nomad tribe who are said to have conquered .the land be 
taught the intricate Brahmanic rites of the Purvamimamsa 
school such as Asvamedha and others within such a short 
time : ''Agn'shtom-dgnichayana-vaja’peya-huhusu'oarna- 


re JDL., Vol. X. p. 9. 

Tt The Emly Pallavas, p. 10. 

rs EL, Yol, XIX. p, 141; lA., Vol. XIX. p 17, 2A. Yol. YIH. 
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‘paundarlh -dsvamedh -dvahhpta{tha) sndna -puuQja -pavi 
triJcfi{kn)ta-§a(ryirah HiTanyagarhha-sambhutah vfiddho- 
padeiagrdhl 'brahmanyas = satya-vag = avisani mdakah f j"°" 
Is it possible that the extremely orthodox Brahmaiias of the 
Deccan should teach these exclusive Brahmanic rites, not 
permitted to be performed by any one other than a 
according to the &dstras, to a Gurjara king of foreign 
barbarous origin? It is more natural to infer that when 
the Salcas, Kusanas, Hunas and other nomadic barbarous 
tribes began to pour into India, the more orthodox class 
migrated to the south and settled theie. It must be 
remembered that many of tho savants of the post Buddhist 
Hindu renaissance were born in the Deccan. Kumaril.a 
Bhatta was most probably a Deccan Brahmana — at least 
he lived in the Deccan. Even Sahkaracharya is of opinion®^ 
that the f^udras have no right to read the Vedas and much 
less to perform its rites,— what to speak of the nomad 
Asiatic tribes! Whatever might be the strength of the 
Avonderful absorbing power of Hinduism, this is more 
improbable than probable. 

Dr. D. E, Bhandarkar’s remarks about the Chalukyas 
have been a series of self-contradictions. In one place, he 
says, “Solahkis and Padihars we know for certain to be 


80 JA., Yol. XIX. p. ir. 

• Some of the Brahmanas went so far as to declare that even the 
Devab whom they worship have no right to the Yeda'i for they are 
hke Stiflras, since they do not take sacred-thread. B\it Vadarhyapa 
(author of the Veduvtn Sntm) nas kind enongh lo extend the right to 
them. See Sankara’s SdrlraJca SJia^hya on the Vedanta Sutra 
(1.3.26-38) and Yachaspati hli^ra’s Bhdmnti TjJca on it. 

81 Sanl.am*s Barlrahi IBhAihya <m the VedBnta Sutra, (1.3 34-38). 
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of Gujar origin.”''^ In another place in the same paper, 
he says, “Like the Kaclambas, as we shall see i’urlher on, 
Ihe Ghalukyas are represented as Hariliputras, of the 
Manavya gotm and as meditating on Shadanana and the 
seven Divine Mothers. This indicates their Brahmaiia, or 
rather priestly origin, though we cannot perhaps say that 
they and the Kadambas belonged to one tribe.’”'' But he 
has no doubt that they are intimately connected with each 
other, for, later on he says, “I have stated above that, like 
the Kadambas, the Ghalukyas also are known as Uaritl- 
jjutras and Mdnavya-sagotras. They must have been 
somehow intimately connected with each other.”''' About 
the Kadambas, he has no doubt that they were originally 
Brahmanas, — “set beyond all doubt by the Talgund inscrip- 
tion again, “Be that as it may, the Brahinapic origin 
of the Kadambas remains indisputable.’''’" After this io 
hold with certainty that the Ghalukyas arc of Gurjara 
origin ! ! 

His conclusion that the Ghalukyas are of Gurjara 
origin has been strengthened by an evidence that they kept 
company with those who were held to be of Gurjara origin 
by him. He has traced the Ghalukyas to Sapadalaksha®' 
along with other Agnikulas and the Nagara Brahmanas-- 
with whom the Maitrakas of Vallabhi are of the same ethnic 
stock and from whom the Gohilots are originated, as 
proved by him. He has then labelled all as Gurjaras. 
About the Nagara Brahmanas, and therefore the Gohilots, 
he has since changed his opinion, for he says, “Any how, 
it is pretty clear that the Nagars are an ancient and 


83 lA., Vol. XL. p. 30. 

84 Ih’d., p. 2T. 
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erudite race indigenous to India and not of late foreign, 
barbarous origin as was thought twenty years ago.”'*'' The 
Chauhans'”’ and Parihars"® have also been found to bo of 
Brahmana origin. In the case of the Kadambas, the terms 
HdrUlputm, and Mdnavya gotm have been enough for him 
to find them out as Brahmanas : “The very fact that in 
their copper-plate inscriptions they are styled HdritiputraH 
and Mdnavya-sagotras is enough to show that they were of 
Brahmana origin.” {I A., vol. XL. p. 26 ). These terms are 
found in many of the Chalukya inscriptions as well. So he 
should include the Chalukyas likewise in his remarks stated 
above. Any how, leaving aside their own epigraphic 
evidence, which has already been pointed in Dr. Bhaiidar- 
kar’s quotations, and which we shall discuss later on, it is 
beyond doubt that the Chftlukyas arc not of foreign bar- 
barous origin. 

There is a story about the origin of the Pushkara Tirtha 
in the VurdnasA^ It can be summai’ized as follows : 
Brahma had no temple to be worshipped in; he wanted 'to 
have one. He asked his 'Lotus' to fall where there was no 
'Kali' (Sin). It fell at Hatakesvara and struck the earth 
at three places and water issued from them. He named the 
place ‘Pushkara’ after the Lotus, The Grandfather then 
wanted to perform a sacrifice {yajna) according to the 
Vedic rites, perhaps to mako the place well known; and 
summoned the Devas, Rshis and of course the Brahmanas 
and assigned their special duties. But the affair could not 

88 lA., Vol. LXI, p. 70. 

89 Or'ujin o/ the Chavhann by the author to bo published very soon. 

90 Dr. D. C. Ganguly in IHQ., Vol. X, pp. 337-343. 

91 Pad Pur Srk, Oh. 16-175 Sk Pw Ngh, Oh. 179-193, 
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begin without ihe presence of his spouse Savitri and Narada 
was sent to fetch her. Now, the eternal quarrel-maker 
Narada wanted to get up a quarrel between the husband and 
wife. Not only he went slowly, but while asking her to ac- 
company him to the place of the sacrifice, be subtly added 
that it would look very odd on her part to go there alone 
where her great husband was surrounded by the Devas, 
i^shis and the Brahmanas. The advice bore fruit and he 
returned alone. He told Brahma that she refused to come 
alone without being accompanied by Lakshmi, Parvati, 
Indrani and other celestial ladies. But the delay was 
awful, and ihe auspicious time was about, to pass ofE. So 
Brahma called upon Indra to bring him a maiden who 
could serve the purpose. He found a “Gopa" maiden of 
matchless beauty nearby, threw off her pots, caught hold 
of her, passed her through a cow for purification and 
brought her to him. The Grandfather took hor as wife, 
named her ‘Gayatri' and finished the affair with her help. 
Savitri of course came though late, about a week after, sur- 
rounded by the celestial ladies, and when she found a 
“Gopa” maiden by the side of her husband, she flew into 
rage : 

"Na tulya padamjasd mamaisJid yd sirahhrtd, 
Pitdmafio’si devdndmTshvndrn prapUdmahah j 
Kathapi na te trapd jdtd dtmanah pasyatastanum! / 
Lohamadhye krtarri MsyamahanchdpaJcrto prabho / 
Yadyesha te sthiro bfidvastistha deva namo’stutej I 
A ham kaiham sakhmaniu darsayisydmi vai muhhamj 
Bhartrd me vidhrtd patnl kathametadaham mdej 

92 Pai Par SrL, Oh. 17, VV, 135-140. 
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The Grandfather no doubt bnitably apologised ; 

&akrenaistia samanltd daU^'ijam maitia Vhlinundj 
Grhltd cha mayd subhni kmmasmitum i)>ayd krtamj / 
Na chdparddham bhuyo'nyo^m karisye lava suvratej 
Pddayoh patitaste'ham ksmnasveUa namo'stu tell'" 

Gauri gave hei' some consolation ; 

Ay am kalipriyo devi vnite satydnrtani vacJiahl 
Anena karmana prdnan inbharLtyesa sadd mnnih! ] 
Aham Tryaksena Savitri purd pvoktd muhunnuhuhl 
Nd,radasya itiunervakyam na sraddheyam tvayd, priyel 
Yadi vdnchhasi saukhydni mama jdtdni Pcirvati! j 
Tatahprabhrti /laivdham sraddadhe'sya vachah kvachiti 

S'k. Put Nrjk., Ch. 192. VV. 19-21. 

But the Granny fell awfully insulted and cursed them 
all. She loft the place and retired to a mountain nearby 
where her temple is to be found.* 

Now, the zeal to prove the Gurjara origin of the Raj- 
puts went so far that the supporters of this theory took 
Gayatri for a Gurjara maiden of foreign origin, ■“ But 
the story is found in more than ono Purdna and every 
where she is "Gopakanyd” : 

93 Pad Fur SrL, Cli. 17, TV. 142-143. 

* Tlxitj of co\irse is a story. In fact GAyatrl, as Ave ukall 
presently see, is a mantra. This mantra is Savitri, hecansu it is a 
prayer to God in His form , Santa (Snu) ; she Ls Gayatri for it is 
composed in the Gayatri ChhandaJj., According to the Ganuja Purdna 
(Ch, 35-30) she is Gayatri in the morning, Sa-vitrl at noon and Saxasvatl 
in the evening. Por the identification of Savitri Avith Gayatri, see Dr, 
Macdonell, A hi'Story of iSamkrit Literature^ p, 79. 

94 BG., yol. IX. p. 502. 
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Gopalmiyd tvaham mra mkrliid nilha- (jorasaw j 

NavanUaniidani suddham dadhi cUedani vriiiandakaiiij 

Dadhnd chuivatm iakrena rasendpi parantapaj 

Arthi yendsi tadhruhi pragrhnlsiliva yathepsitamj j 

PadPurSrk., tJb. 16. vv. 156-157. 

Gopakanydsml bhadram te takram mkretumdgatd j 

Yadi grhndsi me mulyam tacJichMghram dehi md 

cliimm j j 

Sk Pur Ngk., Cli. 181. v. 60. 

The curse, “May this altar bo you Gujars’ buruing- 
place”“'‘ is not there nor in the Rajpntana Gazetteer Vol. II. 
pp. 67-69. Nay the term “Chijar" is not to bo lound in the 
Malidhlidrata and the Purdnas though tho lorm Pluna is 
there. So it secm's to bo a got up affair by the interested 
persons connected with the Tntha. It is a boliof of the 
Hindus that they can go straight to heaven if their bodies 
are burnt in a sacred place (Tirthu) or by tho Ganges. No 
Wonder then that the Gujars who form the general mass of 
tho population of the locality should bring in the dead 
bodies of their relatives to such a Tlrtha of name and fame 
and try to send them straight to heaven. 

The Padma and Skanda Purdnas describe her as an 
‘Abhira’ {IbMrakanyd'f" as well. But this allusion is 
either a wrong statement or an interpolation (Prakshipta). 
For it also prophesies that {§ri Krshna would bo born to 
thein.®^ He has also been called Yadava there.”® This is 

95 BG., Vol. IX. p. 602. 

9G Pad Fur Srh, Oh. l(i. V. 131; Sk Pur Ngk., Ch. 192, V. 80. 

97 Pad Pur SrL, Ch. 17, VV. 16-80, 

98 Ibid., Ch. 18. 
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sell-contradictory. It is true that he is said lo have spent 
his childhood amongst the “Gopas” in the house of a Gopa 
chieftain named Nanda Ghosha in disguise out of foar of 
his maternal uncle Kamsa."’ The episode is just like that 
of Christ and Herod. But the Gopas and Abhiras are not the 
same people. The latter lived near the mouth cf tho Indus 
at the time of the Mahahhdrata and were conquered by 
Nakula at the time of Yudhisthira’s Rdjasuyayafna.'"'' It 
was these people that carried away the Yadava women 
when they were being escorted by Arjuna after the death 
of Sri Krishna. Their mention is found in many places, 
not only in the Manshalapar^m which Dr. Bhandarkar has 
stated.'"^ At the time of the Mahabhdrata they were not 
even milkmen but fishermen. Taking the conclusion of 
Dr, Bhandarkar'"' that the Abhiras are a foreign tribe and 
are Scythians and the Mausalaparva was written during 
the first century A.D,, tho statement of the Mahabhdrata, 
that indicates them to be quite separate from the Gopas 
of Brndavana, if tho fiction has any fact behind it, can not 
be denied. Vishnu Purdna^"' also testifies it. There is no 
evidence to show that the Abhiras are Gurjaras. If the 
Abhiras and the Gopas of Brnd&vana are the same people, 
they cannot be Gurjaras. 

But Gdyatri is a Vedic goddess. She has gone 
through a process of metamorphosis in her evolution in the 


99 Bhiigavata Purdt/a, Sk., X. Cli, 3 et, saq. 

100 Mhh,, Sahhdparra, Ch, 31. 

101 Mhl)., Mmisalapurva, Ch. 7-8. 

102 JBBRAH., V«l. XXI. p. 431. 

103 Ihitl., pp. 430-432. 

104 Yinlmu Pvrunn, Pt, V. Ck, 38. 
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Vedic Jiicratui'e. She is the first of all metres (ChhandaJi).'^'' 
Many Vedic Hymns are composed in the GdyaLrl Chhandah. 
In the BMgavadfftid, she is the best of all metres : “Gdyatrl 
Chchhandasamaham” (Canto X. v. 35). As such, she has 
three feet’"“ (four according to the Ch Vf., 3. 12. 5.) and 
should have consisted of twenty-four letters. But later on 
she became identified with a particular mantra composed 
in this Chhandah?"^ Then she is the earth, Prana and 
everything that exists in the universe.’"" She brings Soma 
{=^Amrta=i\isA. which makes one immoxiQl== BrahmajMna) 
to the Sddhaka (devotee) hence her excellence. There is 
a story in the Vedas in this connection. From all sources 
ir is as follows ; 

Soma was high above in the third sky (TriUyasydmito- 
dim Soma dsif),“" in between two golden sharp edged 
envelopes which remain always closed ; one of them is initia- 
tion {diksfid) while the other is regular methodical practice 
with one mind {Tapasau). He is vigilently guarded by the 
Gandharvas, His wardens {Hiranmayymdia ku§yorantara- 
mhita dsaf Te ha sma kshurapavl niinesham nimesham 
abhisandhatto (Mkshdtapasau haiva te ’dsatusta mete 
Gandharvdh Somarakshd jugnpuiime dhishnyd imd 

105 Aitnreyn Aranyaka, Dr. Keilk’s Ed., pp. 93, 187, (1. 4, 1. 4); 
HUE., Yol, I. p. 187. I kave coasnlied fiBE. more often tkan I have 
cited in tliia chapter. 

lOG Sp Br,, Dr, Weber’s Ed., p. 837, (11. 2. 2. 1) ; SBE., Yol. 
XLIY. p. 26. 

107 RgV,, Yol. II, p. 993, (3 02. 10); .StmF., Yol. lY. p. 537. 
(G. 3. 10. 1); YjV., Vajamneyi Samhita, Yol. I. p 45 (3. 35); Yol. II. 
p, 396, (22. 9). 

lOa C/i. ZTj?., (3. 12). 

109 &p Br., Yol. Ill, p. 363. (3. 6. 2). 

110 y Br., Yol, I, p. 8, (1. 1. 3. 10). 
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hotrdh/ at the command of ‘Kr>shaim’. Gayatri takes 
the form of a golden brilliant winged (harinahy^^ falcon and 
goes to bring Soma {Gdyatn f^yeno hhdtvd divah Soma 
mdharaty" by her own strength {tadvlTyena)?" She tears 
oE the first envelope and gives them to the Uevas and they 
become initiated {yiayomnyatardm kusi mdchicTichhedal . 
Tdm Devehliyah pradadau sd dikshd tayd Devd adlk- 
She then tears off the second envelope and 
gives it to the Devas and they practise accordingly 
(Aiha dvitiydni ktisl 7ndchichchhedal Tdm Devehhyah 
pradadau tattapastayd Beudstapa updyannupasadastapo 
hyupasadahj /).’“* 

She then secures a Khadira stick and with its help takes 
possession of Soma {Khadirena ha Soma mdchakhdda{)^''' 
Krshanu shoots an arrow at her {Sr]at=yat=asmai=^el>a 
— ha = kshipat— jydrri=i Krshdnuh^ ashmd— monoid 
= hhuranyanj jy^^ and as a result, one of her feathers falls 
down on the earth and becomes the Paldia tree {tasya- 
parnamachchhidyata; tatparno‘bhabatj tat parnasy'a 
parnatvaraiy^^ {Par7ia= Paldia, Butea I’rondosa); Soma is 
stolen by Vi^vavasu the Gandharva [tasya’dharantyai Gan- 
dliarvo Yiivdvasuh paryamushndtte)P'^ Now, the Devas 
finding that Soma has been stolen by the Gandharvas and 

111 Sp Hr., Vol. III. p. 3'C3, (3. C. 2, 9). 

112 Sp Br., Dr. Webei's Ed., p. 850, (11. 4. 1. IG). 

113 Sp Br., Vol. III. p. 211, (3. 4. 1. 12). 114 Ihhh 

115 Ihid., p. 3G3, (3. G. 2. 10). 

lie mi., (3. 6. 2. 11). 

lir Ihid., (3. G. 2. 12), 

118 RgV,, Vol. III. p. 143. (4. 273). 

119 T Br., Vol. I. p. 8, (1. 1. 3, 10). 

120 Sp Br., Vol. Ill, p. 119, (3. 2. 4. 2). 

p 
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knowing ilml they are fond of women {YosMtlcdmm vai 
Gaadharvah),^^^ sends the beautiful lady Vdk (speech) to 
them and she returns to the Devas with Soma. They follow 
her and it is settled that the Devas should get Soma and 

the Gandharvas the woman The initiated should 

vigilantly watch the King (Soma) lest the Gandharvas 
should carry Him off, and from whomsoever charge He 
(Soma) is carried off, he is excluded from Soma {Tasmdd 
cliksfiitd Rdjdnam (lopdyantii Renno'pahardniti ta.mdt- 
tatra suyuptam chiMrshedyasya ha ejopandydmapaha- 
ranii hlyate haj This falcon (l^yena) is the ‘Garuda’ 
of the later mythology of the Mahdhhdmta and the 
Purdnas over whom f^ri Krshna rides. 

In the Altar ey a AranyaJea,^^' fiatapatha Brdhmana,^^' 
Ghhdndogya IJpanishad,^^' Brhaddranyaka XJpanishad'^^ 
and the Vedanta Sutra, Gayatri is. identified with the 
Supreme Brahman Himself. 

How great is the cultural importance of Gayatri to a 
Hindu! To him nothing is more precious than conquering 
one's self and the knowledge of the Supreme : 

Te hi dhirdli surdjdno dasdsvdsu jay anti yej 
Trndyatdtra digdmti ghatdhhata pardjayahj 


131 Ihid, (n. 2. 4. 3). 

132 Ihid, p. 3fi4, (3. (]. 2. 14), 

'133 Aihvcija Aranjia/m, Dr, Kt»itli’s Pld., pp. T7, 103, (1. 1. 1. 14); 
pp. 79, in7, (1. 1. 3. 3-4) ; pp. 97, 193, (1. h, 1. 10). 

124 Sp IJr., Dr. ‘VVoliei's Ktl., p. 999, (13, fi. 3, 7). 

13r> rh Tip., (3, 13). 

120 Br Up., (5. 14). 

127 VeMnta Sutra, (1. 1. 25-20). 

l38 Yoff/t Vddidha BiimUpam, T^fpattiprakaMnn, Ch. 118, V. 29. 
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It is his firm t'onviotion that the knowledge of 
(ho Supreme is I >7 far above everything and that the 
whole world surrounded by the oceans with all the 
sources of enjoyment in it sinks into nothing- 
ness ill comparison with the knowledge of the Supremo ; 
Nanyasmyai kaS7naichana yad^japyasjna imdmadvih pari- 
r/rhUdm dhmiasya purndm dadijdt etadeim talobhnya 
ityeiadeva taio bhuya Ui! {Madhuvidyd is also Brahnia- 
ridyd. Sun has been thought as MadJm). He holds 
Gayatri to bo of foremost importance for this purpose : 
Somdharandt itarachchhando'Jcshardharanena itarachohh- 
andovydptyd cha sarvasavanavydpahatvdclicha yajne 
prddhd^iyarn Gdycitryahj Gdyati'lsdratvdchcha brdhina- 
nasya ^ndtarmniva, Mtvd cjurutardin Gdyatrlm tato'nyad 
(jurutaram na pratipadyate yothoktam Brah^iidpUi, tasyd- 
matyantagaumvasya pmsiddhatvdt j Tdto Gdyatrimukhe- 
naiva Brahmochyate!^^" 

The story of the Satapatha Brdh^nana is a parable. 
Soma is of course the Supreme Brahman, He is above all 
cosmic knowledge enveloped in dlkshd and tapa&yd, 
Gandharvas are spirits fond of woman with extensive love 
life. Krshanu is a name of Agni. The feather that falls 
down is, “Om”. Though the Chhanda Gdyatn is to contain 
Iwenty-foui’ letters, the mantra Gdyatrl is in fact one word 
less. The grammarians (e.g., Pihgalacharya and Hala- 
yudha Bhatta) want to correct it by turning "Yarenyam" 
into "'Vareniyam”. But in practice, the gap is filled up at the 
time of initiation by the Guru (Preceptor) to the disciple 


129 Ch Up., (3, 11. 6). 

130 IhiA.y (3. 12), Introduction of SaviJuira BhSshya. 
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with the word ‘‘(Jin", and the mantra is also chanted in 
that way : 

Adyanie pranavam datpd p'ajapedanisam dvijahj 
ChaturvimsaJisharl vidyd parataLvavininmtdj 

Hut none can fix this feather (letter) “0?n” who has not 
(;oniplete self-conirol and who does not know the inner 
meaning of Pranava : 

iiatyena lobby astapasd hyesha Alma 

Samyafjjnnnena brahmacharyena nityaml 
Antahsaflre jyotirmayo M subhro 

Yam posy anti yatayah kshiimdoshahj 1^'^ 

When the new devote makes his prayer with Gayatri, after 
some time, when she is about to listen to her sddhaka 
(devotee) Krshanu makes this fire-test with the arrow of 
a woman. The young devotee generally fails, her feather 
“Oin” falls down and Soma is carried away by the 
Gandharvas, who are so fond of woman. The feather falls 
on the ground and becomes the Paldsa tree on which blos- 
soms the crescent (Bindu) shaped, Gairik coloured, odourless 
{niryandha=nirguna) Paldia flower. But when the 
sddhaka can stand this test, Gayatri does not lose her 
feather and she comes to the devotee with Soma. He also 
in time becomes identified with Him ; Tadyoyo Devdndni 
pratyavudhyata, sa eva tadabhavat,”^^^ 

Vlsvamitra is the ^shi of this mantra, that is to say, 
he was tho first to attain salvation with her help. We have 
seen (pp. 14-15) that after his defeat in tho hands of Vasistha 
he understood the greater powers of a Brahmana and gave 

131 (xiiifatrt Tantra. 

13!i Mu7j.4akopanis7iad, (3. 1. 5). 

133 Sr Up,, (1. 4. 10). 
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up the life of a Kshatriya to attain the other one. This 
mantra gave him what he desired.' The parable of the 
Satapatha Brahmana is illustrated in his life. How he was 
refused the Brahinanahood by Vasiatha in the first part 
of his austere penance and how he was overpowered by 
Meiiaka the celestial Apsard, and succumbed to her is a well 
known story. The famous queen fiakuntala was the result 
of this union,"'"’ But soon he came to his senses and loft 
the place to practise Brahmacharya ; ''Ra hrtvd naisthihim 
buddhim jetukamv mahdyasdh"^-"'' He began to practise 
austere penance again. Brahma appeared and addressed 
him as Maharshi and not Brahmarshi. He was again dis- 
appointed and said : 

Yadi me bhagavdnndha tato'tiam vijitendriyahj 
and Brahma replied, 

Tamuvdoha tato Brahmd'na tdvattvam jitendriyah/ 

But at last he succeeded and when Eambha came to tempt 
him again, ho was above temptation, and was recognised 
as a Brahmana by Vasistha and the Devas as well.““ 
Thenceforth every twice born {Dvija) is initiated with this 
mantra at the time of his taking the sacred thread {Upa- 
nayana Samskdra), Every Hindu, before his initiation, 
is considered as a Sudra, but when he is initiated with the 
Gayatri, he becomes a Dvija (twice born). Such is her ex- 
cellence in the eyes of the Hindus. 

134 Sk. Pw liati Eh., Cli. 9. Y. 55. 

135 Mhh., Adiixirva, Ck. T2. 

130 Rnmaya^a, Bulahdmla, f'h. 03, V. 14. 

ISr Ihid., Y. 21. 

138 JUd., Ok. 06, YV. 26-26. 
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liol pc'isoii has het'ii floseiibcd a& 

"CJuit/D bhujdiii sasilmUlm jatajutasamanritatn / 
maYaiurdsinam prafvUapaiikajekshandiii j / 

Pan eh dmdmn 7ia(jvatliitdin vuPdtl ijoillaliHstlialdin / 

. I neka vanmnirind7iakaiit1iade,i(iimdptd7(i / 
UimjagandhaptuViploncfini sn klciDafitrayanchchhaddm j 
i'^nlUapadniasa ntdintfi III 4iikhwastroflarlymlml"^ 

Soiiio clmnt the mantra I'y pi'efixiiig and suffixing 
i< simply with "'Om ' while othei’s add a mjdrlitti According 
to Yajfiavalkya, it is '"Bhurhlinvalmiah," while with others, 
it is ‘lihurbhuvah smJi ^nahah janah iapah saLyamj'. 
“0/p" is to lie piefixed to ev^eiy one of them. What is the 
famous ma7\tra\ It is . 

Om Tat tiavitnrvarenyam 
Bhai (lodevaaya dhwiahi 

Dhiyo yo nah prachodaydtj Otnf I 

It is a prayer to Brahman in His form SavUd (Sun), 
We have a similar jjassage in an Jlpanishad whore it is 
more clearly stated : 

Hii'anmayena pdtrena satyasydpihitam viukkam! 

Tat tvani piisTiannapdvnyii saiyctdliarindya drstayejj 

Pushamekarshe yama surya prdjdpalya 

Vyuha raimin samuha teyoj 

Yat te Tfipam kalydnatamavi tatte pasydmi, 

To'sdvasau punishah so'hamasiiiij f 

From the Vedas to the Purdiias, all praise Gayatri with 
hearty eloquence. The TJpamsliads, Brahmasutra, Brdh- 

139 Guyutri T antra. 

140 Ihid., See also fix, 107, 'yo* is pronoixiiceQ as '%yo\ 

141 Iiiapani&hcuf, W. 15-16, 
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manas, Manu, Samvarla, Para&ara, Usaiia, Sauklia, 
Sankaracharya, all ieslify to the excellence of Gayalri. 
Aocoi'ding to Pavasara, a Brahmana without Gayatii is like 
a Sudra ; ''Gdyatn rahito viprah fiiKhddapyasvchir 
bhavet (18.31). But the SJcmida Puraiia, Kdsl Khunda (Ch. 

9) has surpassed all in praising Gayairi. According io this 
book, Gayatri excells all branches of knowledge, — even Ihe 
Vedas and the TJ pnnishads. She is the mother of the Vedas. 

A Brahmana is no Brahmana if he does not know Gayatri 
though he may be well- versed in the Vedas (V. 57) : 

Na hrdhmano VedapaLlianna sdstrapathanddapi j 
Demjdstnkdlainahliydsddbfahmanah sydddhi ndnyathaj j 

In the fidstras the Paldsa has been identified with the 
Supreme Brahman {Brahma toA Paldio Brahmanaivaina 
metal’ samindhe yadveva Pdldiyah Somo vai Paldsa esho 
ha paramdhutiryat Somdhutistd masminnetajjahoti tayai- 
nametat pntjMi ! /).^'‘‘ 

No wonder that a Paldsa twig is required at the lime of 
Vpanayana-SainsMfa (ceremony of taking the sacred 

thread by the upper castes). 

The Paldsa flower is essential for the worship of Saras- 
vatl (Goddess of learning). The Pujd takes place in the 
month of Mdgha (Jan -Feh.) on the I'^npahchamd titJii when 
this flower blossoms. Some times it happens that the Tith 'i 
has fallen earlier than it is time for this plant to flower. 
Every body who has come in contact with the life of the 
Hindu students in Bengal specially knoAVS fully well hoAV 
they are all out and will search up hill and down dale for 
a single flower that might have blossomed earlier. Wha 

143 Sp Br., Vol, 71. pp. 5JB9-340, (G. G. 3. T.); Bee also Yol. I. 
p. S19, ^1. 3, 3. 19). 
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is the significance underlying the worship with this flower? 
The flower represents that feather {Om) of Gayatri whoso 
knowledge fdone can give the young student the knowledge 
of everything according to the Hindu notion : Kasrmnnii 
bhagmw vijnate sarvamitlam vijndtam ’bhavamij 
Hence the imjjortance of this flower. 

Such is Gayalfi to a Hindu and she is as old as the 
Hindu civilisation. She is a daughter of the Katyayaua 
family {Katydyanasagotrajd) according to the Garuda 
Pnrana (Ch. 35. V. 2). This new Granny of the Hindus, who 
seems to be ever-green, is in fact older than Brahma 
himself. But she has been taken for a Gurjara maiden of 
foreign origin by the historians, and for a Gopakanyd by 
the authors of soihe Purdnas\ Poor Gayatri! I 

IV 

Dr. P. C. Bagchi traces the origin of the Chalukyas in 
a different way."‘ His views may be summarized as 
tollows : 

M. Lacote in his Essai sur Gunddhya (p. 56) connects the 
word ChuLikd with Pali Chulla derived from Ksudm, and 
explains CMiliM-PaisacM as Tow-paisacT (“basse pai^aci”). 
But in that case, one would expect ChulUM rather than 
Chfilikd. Moreover, it does not offer a suitable explana- 
tion regarding the attribute of a language. ‘'Laoote’s ex- 
planation therefore does not seem' to be satisfactory.” (p. 1). 

M. Lacote has summarized all that is known about 
ChuUkd-PaisdcM. Hemachandra and Trivikrama men- 
tion it as a variety of Paiidchi. Markandeya Kavindra 

143 MuK^uJcopunialLad, (1. 1. 3). 

144 JTiJjt, Tol. SXI, Art, Svlika, CShlsa and CulihS-Paiidct. 
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mentions three : Kaikeya, {^aurasena and Pafichala. These 
are really Prakrits. An unknown author mentions eight • 
Kanchi-devSiya, Pandya, Magadha, Gauda, Vrachada, 
Uaksinatya, Sahara, and Dravida These are desdhlidsds 
Laksmidhara’s list, probably based on earlier sources con 
tains : Pandya, Kekaya, Bahlika, Sahya (properly Simha), 
Nepala, Kuntala, and Gandhara. Of these, those of the 
north-west, Kaikeya (the Western Punjab), Bahlika 
(Balkh), Gandhara (Peshawar), and Vrachada (Sindh) might 
really have represented varieties of PaisdcJil. These names 
are of geographical import. Therefore it is natural to ex- 
pect that ChuUkd-Pai.iacJii had a similar significance. 

Mr. Pargiter’ ” connects the word Chulika with a people 
of the same name. He proves from the Maluiblidrata and 
different Purdnas, the presence of a people designated under 
different names of which SuUka and Chulika are most Se- 
quent. But he did not trace the real existence of such a 
people. They appear under the following different forms : 
Chulika, Chulika, Chudika, ^ulika SuUka and Jhillikal?) 
of which Chulika and fiulika are most frequent. “Both of 
them appear as the variants of the same name and both are 
located in the same region, either the north or the north- 
west.’" (pp. 2-3), 

M. Gauthiot^"^® has discussed about the Sulikas from 
other texts in which they are mentioned along with the 
Tukhara, Yavana, Pahlava, China, etc. Their country is 
said to be watered by the river Chaksu (Vaksu, the Oxus). 
Brhat Samhitd mentions them six times. The Tibetan 
sources mention them as fiuMh. The Chinese name of the 

145 JRA.&., 1912, pp. 711-T12. 

14S Journal Asiatique, 1910. pp. 541-542. 
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country is Hv-li. M. Gauthiot has established the identity 
of siiJika with Sogdiana. During the eighth century 
the Chinese used the word Hou (barbarians) to mean the 
Sogdians only. The name being foreign was perhaps 
heard and transcribed in Sanskrit in different ways. 
“The alternance s ; s : c • is not unknown in such cases.” 
“Therefore it seems evident that the Sogdian name 
Hulik, iiulik, could be transcribed as (iulika-^ulika 
and sonietimes as CuUM-CuUkci. The alternance re- 
corded by the Purftnas thus receives justification.” (p. 4). 

The Sogdians perhaps a2)peared in India along with 
their neighbours the Tukharas, the Pahlavas, the Yavanas, 
etc. The Pufdnas attribute to them a certain political ascen- 
dency in India but there is no distinct proof in its support. 
We meet with an agricultural clan of the Rajputs in the 
Punjab known as the Sulki.^" 

There is a clan of the Agnikula Rajputs who are con- 
nected with the Gujars (Gurjaras) — a Scythio people who 
probably followed the Hunas in India. They are the 
Ghalukyas. The story of their origin is quite legendary in 
nature. One of these legends recorded in a late inscription 
of the Ghalukyas would have us believe that they were 
bron of the Chaika, the water-pot {Kamanddki) of Hariti- 
Paflcha^ikha. The Sanskrit lexicons give the form 
Chaluka and Chulnka instead of Ghulka. Chdlukya is not 
the only form of their name. 

Dr. Fleet has collected the other forms of the 
name. The oldest is Chalkya (578 A.D,), then come 


147 Mr. Hose — A Glossary of the Tnhes and Castes of the Pvnjab 
and ?forth-\Vesi Frontier Prorince. 1914. Yol, HI. p, 435. 
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ChcdiJiya (002 A.D.). Chaluhya (634-’35 A.D.), Chalukki or 
Clialukika and Chalukya. All these lornis seem to have 
evolved Irom Chalkya. The Chaulukya dynasty of 
Anahilapataka was in all probabilily related to the Cha- 
lukyas. They are commonly known as Solaki or Solanki 
which is supposed to be a dialectic variant of Chaulukya 
‘All these different names seem to fall back on Chalkya aiirl 
Solka which may be connected with Sulki-Solgi-Solkah of 
the Punjab and ultimately with Culika mika. It would 
be remembered that amongst the different forms of the last 
two names, already mentioned, vve come across with 
Calik(y)a and Aaulika” (p, 7), 

Dr. Bagchi has ably put his arguments in favour of his 
conclusion about the meaning of the word Chulikd-PaUacM. 
But some observations may be made in favour of M. 
Lacote. Thus, the word Ghulika instead of being derived 
from Pali Cliulla, may be the Sanskrit word Ghulika. The 
literal meaning of the word is sharp, pointed — Tiksna, 
Suksma. Prof. Wilson’s dictionary shows that the term 
in literature means part of a drama and the inferior 
persons of a drama collectively. M. Lacote observes that 
the language Chulikd-PaUdcM was particularly denounced 
as vulgar and was not spoken by gentlemen (Or, e’est la 
CCilika-Pai^aci qui est particulierement d6noncee comma 
vulgaire;).^"^® Mr. Vaidya informs us: “The rules of 
Sanskrit dramaturgy require that certain characters should 
speak certain Prakrits. For poetry and higher thought, 
Mahftrastri is prescribed and for ordinary speech of women 
and other characters Sauraseni. For servants Magadhi is to 


148 M, Lac6te, Ei&ai Hur Gui,iadhya et la Bphathatha, p. 56. 
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be used aud for ruffians etc., the Paisachi.”‘'‘“ In that case, 
the language may mean the language of the wild vulgai' 
people, and the name Chulikd-PaisdcM, first being used in 
connection with Sanskrit drama, perhaps came into genera] 
use to mean the spoken language of the barbarous vulgar 
])CO])le. The feminine suffix of the word Chulikd points to 
a Sanskrit origin and it is probable that the origin of the 
name is there. The lists of the authors who mention where 
the Paisachi languages were spoken, do not mention Chulika 
in the lists. Four countries of the lists are in the north- 
west whose particular laws of variation have not been 
defined. So, the omission of a fifth one, whose laws have 
been defined, arouses suspicion. The original name of the 
people is undoubtedly i^iilika; but in whatever form their 
name has been transcribed, their country has been men- 
tioned as Stilika/’® and the modern form of the woi'd Sulki 
is in all probability derived from the word Sulika. So the 
name of the language should have been ^uUkd-faisdchi 
according to Dr. Bagchi. With these observations we leave 
the decision with the competent authorities. 

There is no doubt that the terms Chulika and SuUka 
of the Sanskrit texts mean a people. The term Sulika 
sometimes means a country. The identity of the terms 
shown by Mr. Pargiter and supported by Dr. Bagchi is 
highly reasonable. About the history of the Sulikas we 


149 IlUIIl., Tol. II. pp. 1G9-170. Dr. Macdonuers slalemeut (.1 
Iliitorij of .^anshrtt Literature^ p. 349) diifers to some exteni in detail. 
Hut see Lakijiuidliara, StifJhJuyd Ghmidrika, prdramlhaJi, W. 3S-38. 
Itak$a~pUflt'ha-niohestt paisdchidvitai/attibhavetj / V. 35. 

150 Mdrlcandeya Purdiici, Ch. 67. V. 41; Varaliamiliira — Bj-hat 
.^amldtd, Ck. 14. V. 33; Ok, 10. Y. 7. 
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certainly have some infovruation. Dr. H. C. Ray Chau- 
dliury”' informs us that Kumara Gupta III. had to en- 
counter a sea of troubles from the Gaudas, Andhras and the 
^^ulikas “who had an army of countless galloping horses.” 
The Haraha inscription says that the Maukhari King 
Isana Varman vanquished in battle the ftulikas “who had 
an army of countless galloping horses.” The Purdnas 
which ascribe political power to the ChuUkas also mention 
the Guptas as kings of India. 

These tSulikas have been identified with the Sulkis. 
We have seen that Dr. Bagchi has identified the Sulkis of 
the Punj ab with the ?ifilikas of the Sanskrit literature. Prof. 
R. D. Banerjee identifies the Sulikas of the Haraha inscrip - 
tion with the t^ulkis of Orissa.'"'^ Dr. H. C. Ray Chaudhury 
also suggests to the same effect/''® This is quite probable. 
Perhaps the name f^illika has changed into Sulki. The 
historical evidence also supports such an identification. 
We have seen that in both the places mentioning the Sulikas, 
(hey have been placed near Gauda and Andhra. This 
points to Orissa. Varahamihira has been found to have 
been living during the first half of the sixth century/®” So 
the statement of Brhat Samhitd may be taken as con- 
temporary evidence. He places the ^ulika country not only 
in the north-west but also in the south-east : (14, 8) : 


151 Dr. IT. C, Ray Cliaudhury, FoVitiad HiUory of Ancient India, 
3r(l Ed. y. 405. 

152 El., Vol. XIV. pp. 110-120. 

153 111. Pai'giter, The Pumna Tcjtt of tJia Dynasties of the Kali 
pp. (13, 73. lutrodiiotion, pp. XII, XIII, XXIV, XXV. 

154 Prof. R, D. Baiierjee, History of Orissa. Vol. I. p. 103. 

155 Political History of Ancient India, p. 405. fii, 5. 

15G Brhat Samhita (Dih. Ind.), Edited by Df. Kern. Introduction. 
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A {! tiny yam disi Kosala — 

Kal ill <ja vahfjopavarigajathm Ciiujah / 
i^avlikaindarhhavatsdndhra — 
ClipdiMscliordlwahantlidscha j / 

EIo also places their coimlry along with Bahlik, China 
and (landhara in the north-west (10, 7; 14, 23). So during 
ihe first half of the sixth century, they not only lived in the 
luu’th-west but also had a colony in Orissa. gukulide4a’®' 
of the (luptas may be the land of the Sulikas. 

Authorities differ about the identification of the Sulkis 
with the Chalukyas. Mr. M. M. Chakravarty, who brought 
the existence of the Sulkis to the notice of the historians by 
publishing the Puri inscriptions”* — two in number, is 
definitely of opinion that the Sulkis “cannot but be the 
Calukya line.” He connects them with the Eastern 
Chalukyas. He deciphers the figure on the insignia as 
that of a boar — the emblem of the Chalukyas, (or a bull) and 
places Kulastambha Deva before the eleventh century A.D. 
Mr. N. N. Vasu published the Talcher inscription”' of Kulas 
tambha Deva. He also identifies the Sulkis with the 
Eastern Chalukyas and the figure on the seal as that of a 
boar. Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Hara Prasad Sastri has 
edited five inscriptions”” of this dynasty,-— one of Ranas- 
tambha Deva, one of Kulastambha Deva and the rest of 
Jayastambha Deva. The impression on the seal of the 
first one is no longer legible. The second one, that of 
Kulastambha Deva, contains the figure of a deer couchant; 

157 Political llktarfj of Ancient India, p. 381. 

158 JAfiT}., Vol. LXIV. Pb. I. pp. 123-127. 

169 S&liitya Patimat Petirikd, Tol. XVIII, pp. 69-03. 

160 Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol, IT. 
p®, 396-417. 
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that of the third one is vacant, the seal of the fourth one 
bears the figure of a bull couchant, that of the fifth one is 
not legible. The editor makes no obsci'vaiion about the 
identity of the gulkis. Prof. R. D. IJanerjee has rc-edited 
the Talcher grant"’* and reads the figure of the .seal as that 
of "a deer couchant, with a bough or some foliage in its 
mouth and a crescent and a couch over its back.” 

Dr. 11. C. Ray Ghaudhury suggests, "The f^ulikas were 
probably the Chalukyas. In the Mahakuta pillar inscrip 
tion, the name appears as Chalikya. In the Gujarat 
records we find the forms Solaki and Solahki. Sulika may 
be another dialectic variant. The Mahakuta pillar ins- 
cription tells us that in the sixth century A.D., Kirtivarmau 
I. of the "Chalikya" dynasty gained victories over the kings 
of Vaiiga, Anga Magadha 610.’"“® 

Mr. B, C. Majumdar doubts such an identification. 
{JPASBNS., vol. VII. p. 447). Prof. R. D. Banerjee also 
later ceased to believe such a possibility: "At one time 
I supposed that the term 5§ulki was a modern 
corruption of Solanki, i.e., Chalukya or Chaulultya of 
the inscriptions, but the discovery of the Haraha inscrip- 
tion of the Maukhari I^ttnavarman of v.s. 611 — 554 (A.D.) 
has placed the Sulkis in a different position. We learn from 
the 13lh verse of this record that ; 

"Who being victorious and having princes bending at 
his feet, occupied the throne after conquering the lord of 
the Andhras, who had thousands of threefold rutting 
elephants, after vanquishing in battle the Sulikas who had 
an army of countless galloping horses, and after causing the 

iCl EL, Vol. XII, pp. 15G459. 

1G2 Political History of Anoimt India, pp. 405-406, 
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Gauflas, living on the sea-shore, in fnlure to remain within 
their ijro})er realm.” 

This proves that even in the middle of the 61h cen- 
Inry A.D., the Siilkis occupied some portion of Orissa be- 
tween the Gaudas of Bengal in the North, and the Andhras 
in the South. The Sulkis are known from a number of 
their grants on co])per plates, the majority of which were 
discovered recently in the Dhenkanal State of Orissa. 
Previous to this discovery this family was known from 
two inscriptions only of Kulastambha. The late Mr. 
Moiimohaii Chakravarti, the pioneer of historical research 
work in Orissa, published the earliest Icnown grant of the 
Sulki kings in 1895, but at that time the dynasty and the 
mediaeval history of Orissa was so little known that even 
the name of tho king, Kulastambha, could not be 
correctly read.”*®-* 

The words ^ulika^ &aulika or fiulkl cannot have any 
connection with Solakl or Solankl. Solakl or Solmikl is a 
corruption of the word Chalukya or Chaulukya. It was 
used exclusively in connection with the Chaulukyas of 
Patan, Now, the Aiiahilapataka dynasty of the Chalukyas 
was founded during the last half of the tenth century. It 
may not be wrong to suppose that the name, probably, was 
not corrupted before the eleventh century. But the word 
l^uUka appears in the inscription as early as the middle of 
the sixth century; its mention in' the Purdnas is probably 
earlier. On the other hand, Solakl or Solankl cannot be held 
to have been derived from any one of the words SuUka, 
Saul'ka or Sulhi, We definitely know that Solaiiki 


163 llistifty of Orma, Vol. I. pp. 191-192. 
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“which is certainly dorivocl h'om Calukya or Caulakya””’* 
meaiil exclusively the Chalukyas of Patau. In an inscrip- 
tion of Miilaraja, the founder of the family, the name of 
the dynasty has been mentioned as “Chaulukika”.’"’ 
Other inscriptions of the dynasty have the name as 
■‘Chaulukya'”'"' Ilema Chandra’s Dvydsraya Kdvya and 
Knmara Pdla Chanta, Somesvara’s Klrti Kawnudi, Mcru- 
tmiga’s Prahandha Chintdmani, — all have the name as 
•‘Chaulukya.’’ So, undoubtedly, their original name was 
“Chauliikya”. 

The term only shows the accurate observation of the 
laws of Sanskrit grammar. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 
has proved that the Chalukyas of the Deccan and Gujarat 
are really the same people. He has pointed ouP"' that 
Bilhana in his Kama Sundan uses the term “Chalukya” to 
mean the Gujarat branch, on the other hand, he has men- 
tioned the Kalyan dynasty as "’Chaulukya" in the Vikra- 
mmka Deva Charita. A colophon of a manuscript, 
Haddharma Chintdmani also mentions them as Chalukya. 
Solahki was used by the common people and the bards in 
their bardic songs. Dr. Bagebi’s statement that the 
Sulkis are an agricultural clan of the Rajputs is unfounded. 
The book ho quotes from has only one lino about them and 
that line is, “Sulki, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur.” 
There is nothing to state that they are Rajputs. 

Prof. Banerjee’s observations conclusively prove that 
the Sulkis can no longer he held to have originated from tlie 

l(i4 JPA^BNK., Vol. Til. p. 44.1; see also BCt., Tol. I, 
Pt. I. p. 15G. 

KiT) ZA., Vol. VI. p. 191. 

1(16 Ibid., pp. 196, 190, 201, 203 etc. (See pp. 180-214). 

16T lA., Vol. XL. p. 24. 
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Solaiikis or tho Eastern Chalukyas of Vengi, which family 
was founded by a younger brother of PuJakesi Satyasraya II. 
of Badami named Visnuvardhana, Kuhja-Visnuvardhana, 
Visrmvardhana-Visamasiddhi or Prlhvivallava Visnuvar- 
dhana Yuvaraja in the inscriptions, in 615 — 16 A.D.,“® — 
more lhan half a century after Ihe date of tho 
Ilaraha inscription. Mr. Chakravarti's reading of tho 
seals of the Puri iiiscriptionsi is questionable. Mr. Vasu also 
read the figure on the seal of the Talcher inscription of Kula- 
stambha Deva as that of a boar. Prof. Banerjee has later 
shown it to he the figure of a deer couchanl. Dr. Sastri’s 
reading of another inscription of Kulastambha Deva also 
shows that the seal has the figure of a deer coucJiant and 
not a naming boar. So, the Puri inscriptions, which be- 
long to Kulastambha Deva, if they can be re-edited, are like- 
ly to show the figure of a deer couchant on the seals. None 
of the seals of the other inscriptions contains the figure of 
a boar. The story about their origin in these inscriptions 
is not any one of those of the Chalukyas. 

The Sulikas, who had “an army of countless galloping 
horses”, who caused anxiety to Kumara Gupta III., and 
ciiallenged Maukhari Isana Varman may be expected to 
have settled in Orissa at least some time before the date of 
the Haraha inscription (A.D. 554). Varahamihira, tho author 
of the Brhat Bamhitd, born at Avanti during the first half 
of tho vsixth century, and bred up probably at prijayini, 
refers to them as living in the north-west and south-east, 
but not in the south. The kingdom of Badami which wa.s 
only in its infancy at that time can not be expected to 


168 IHQ., Vol. VIII. p. 29; ZA., Vol XX. p. 96. 
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have extended so strong a pseudopodium into tho hills of 
Orissa, as Dr. Ray Chaudhury suggests. 

It is not very clear when the C'halukya kingdom first 
came into being. “The earliest authentic names in the 
Western Chalukya family are those of Jaya&imha I., and 
his son Ranaraga ... We have no records of the time of 
either of them. And, among the genuine recorfls of the 
early period, they are mentioned only in the Mahakuta pillar 
inscription of Mahgalesa and the Aihole inscription of the 
time of Pulikesin II ... . Jayasimha and Ranaraga may 
very possibly have held some military or executive office 
under the Kadamba kings of Banawasi .... But it seems 
clear enough that neither of them enjoyed any semblance of 
sovereign power. “The first king, Pulikesin I., establish- 
ed his power about A.D. 550 ; and his rule was apparently 
confined to the territory surrounding Badami.””'’ Kirti 
Varman I. of the Mahakuta pillar inscription fA.D. 602) as- 
cended the throne in 562 A.D.,‘” — eight years after the date 
of the Haraha inscription. So, no portion of his army can 
be expected to have been left behind during his expedition 
in the East, the authenticity of which is questioned by Dr. 
Fleet.”* But, probably, PulakeSi I., who performed the 
AsmmedJia and so many other sacrifices was a mightier 
monarch than what Dr. Fleet would have us believe. It 
may be that he fought out some glorious victories, or the 
conquests of Kirtivarman, mentioned in the inscrip- 
tion, might have been in connection with his father’s 
Asvamedha. Bui had any of his generals' founded a 
kingdom in Orissa, it is inexplicable why he or his 

169 BO., Vol. I, Pt. II. pp. 342-343. 

iro IhiL, p. 335. in IBQ., Vol. VIII. p. 23. 

172 BG., Vol, I. PI. n. pp. 845-346. 
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(IcsceiiduJits would not have lofl behind any testi- 
mony of Olialukyaii glory, tradition, creed and culture, 
or any example of Ohalukyan rhetoric. It may bo 
noted that the Clialukyas contributed the largest number 
of inscriiitious of this dark age of Indian history, and 
that they were the patrons of the wonderful basreliofs of 
the Badami cave.s*'' whoso excellence has surprised even 
the modern antiquarians, after .so many centuries. At least 
one of the paintings (Cave No. I) of the Ajanta caves also 
bears out their taste and glory. The shrines and temples, 
erected tiy them, scattered throughout the length and 
breadth of their ancient kingdom, bear evidence of the 
Chalukyan architecture,'” and their glory and culture. 
On the contrary, we have not even one dozen inscriptions of 
the ?tulkis who perhaps controlled a substantial portion of 
Orissa for at least about five hundred years, — a habit quite 
iin- Chalukyan. 

On the other hand, the Chalukyas cannot be held to 
have come from the ChfdiJcas, ^uLikas or ^ulkis. There is 
no evidence yet known, either for or against it. But the 
manner in which they have been nienlioned in the Indian 
literature, down to the sixth century, shows that they were 
always held to be wild barbarians. The Pumnas attril)ute 
lo them some political power in India, nevertheless, they 
also describe the low origin and position of the people in un- 
equivocal language. Thus, the Markamleya Pvrdna says 
that they are a branch of the Kiratas (Ch. 57. v. 40). Others 
group them among the Mlechchhas. But the contemporary 

1T3 MASf.j No. 25, — Tiof. B. T). Jiauerjeo, Bai>reliafs of Bnilnini. 

1T4 Dr. V. A. Kmitli — The Burly f/ii^tory of India^ ji. 443. 

175 Sea ill'. Couaeiis, Tha Cluilukynn Archilecture. 
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evidence of the Brhat hamhitd unequivocally shows their 
character and status in India. They are not only jackal- 
eaters {Gomdyu-hhaksa), and classed with the wudras and 
the Mlechchhas, living on the top of the mountains, but 
are also grouped with the very worst of mankind. The fol 
lowing people are said to be doininatod by Rdhu . 

Giri sihhara-K audam-dan — 

Vinioista Mleclichhajdtayah Audrahj 
Gonidyit-hliahsa-Rulika — 

V okkdndsvamuklia-vikaldiujdli / / 

KuLapd niH ai la- h iy i sm-kriayhna — 
Chaum-nihsatya-saucha-ddndschal 
K harachara-niyuddhavit — 
Twra-rosa-yarblidsayd-nicJidh j j 
II paliata-ddmhMka-Tdksasa — 

’Nidrabaliiddsclia janlavah sarvej 
Dharmena cha santyaktd 
Mdsa-tUdschdrka-safisalroh j j 

There may be some amount of Brahinanic out-burst in 
the passage, but there is no doubt that the people belonged 
to a tribe of very low standard. This is also attested by 
the statement of the Chinese even two centuries later as 
Dr. Bagchi informs us.”^ It is not possible that these 
people became so cultured all on a sudden as to be recog- 
nised as Ksatriyas and performed not only tho A svamedka 
but other out and out Brahmanic Vedio sacrifices as Agni- 
stoma, Agnichayana, Vdjapeya, Bahusuvarna, and others. 
It should be remembered that the above description of 
Varahamihira which sneers at tho Siilikas as jackal-eaters 

ITG VaraJiainilura, Brhat SavihitCt, Ot. 16. W. 36-37, 
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(if Gomuj/u-bJiaksa docs not mean another tribe) ib almost 
coiilemporary with the ijerformances of Pnlakesi I., men- 
tioned in the Mahakuta pillar inscription. There are other 
conlcmijorary foreign tribes, menlionod as to have acquir 
ed some political power in the Ptminas in the same chap- 
ters. None of them enjoyed a high position in the estima 
lion of the auihors of the Purdnas. On the contrary, the 
remarks of Yuan Chwang about the Chalukyas mark 
them out as the very best of mankind. The traveller 
observes, “The inhabitants were proud-spirited and war- 
like, grateful for favours and revengeful for wrongs, self 
sacrificing towards suppliants in distress and sanguinary 
to death with any who treated them insultingly. Their 
martial heroes who led the van of the army in battle went 
into conflict intoxicated, and their war-elephants were also 
made drunk before an engagement. Belying on the 
strength of his heroes and elephants the king treated neigh- 
bouring countries with contempt. He was a kshatriya by 
birth, and his name was Pu-lo-ki-she (Pulake^a, Julien). 
The benevolent sway of this king reached far and wide, and 
his vassals served him with perfect loyalty. The great 
king Siladitya at this time was invading oast and west, and 
countries far and near were giving in allegiance to him, 
but Mo-ha-lo-cha refused to become sulqect to him. The 
people wore foiid of learning, and they combined orthodoxy 
and heterodoxy.””® 

We have given some contemporary social picture in 
the proceeding chapter which also shows that the society 
was orthodox. We have shown it not from the Purdiias 
or Smrtis, but from the book of the best of the cultured, 

179 Tu Oh., Yol. II. p. 239. 
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men, — from the ^drlraka BMsya of Srimal Sahkara- 
charya. If a scholar and saint of the standard of Aahkara 
was so orthodox, one can imagine what the Brahmanas of 
the Vaisnava sect and Piirvamnnamsa school were like, 
and yet, the Chalukyas, as their mentality and porformanc 
es show, belonged to the last school at least in the begin- 
ning. The social condition may bo still further understood 
from the Sdnraka Bhdsya of Sankara, composed during 
the period under discussion, wherein his attack on 
Vidura and Dharmavyadha (1. 3. 3«), is not only unjust, 
but uncalled for. 

The word f^ulika has of course been sometimes trans- 
formed into Chulika in the Sanskrit literature. But the 
people seems to have kept the name Sulika or its derivative 
guliki throughout. They have perhaps living representa- 
tives with that name; but we do not find any other people 
anywhere bearing the name Chulika or its derivative. 

The word Chulika was in use in the ancient Sanskrit 
literature. It is also a name of the great sage and most re- 
nowned philosopher Panchasikha. Semblance of name does 
not always mean identity with one another. Sahara is a bar- 
barous tribe, and Sahara Svamin is the greatest commenta- 
tor on the Jaimini Sutra. He certainly did not belong to 
that tribe. We have so many Kirata Devas and Gope^- 
varas among the upper castes who are neither hunters nor 
milkmen. Harita was a great sage who had nothing to do 
with the wild tribe Harita.”® Similarly, there were 
Atreyas and Bharadvajas”" of lovr origin who were not 
connected with Atri or Bharadvaja. 

1T9 Ramananja, BnlaJrdnda, CK 55. V. 5. 

180 MnrTiOi)}fje}ia Pvrnnu, Oh. 57. V, 39. 
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The Chalukyais themselves have left us some stories 
about I heir origin and we have already noticed some of 
them. The idea of a lunar origin, got up by the Eastern 
dynasty of Vehgl, probably owed its origin to their matri- 
monial couneclioiis for generations with the Cholas, who 
claimed a solar origin. A genealogy was not difficult to 
get. They traced their descent from Atri, Soma, Budha, 
Pururavu, Ayu, Nahusa, Yayati and so on.^“‘ They say 
that fifty-nine kings upto Satanika and Udayana had ruled 
in Ayodhya in unbroken lineal succession. “Then a 
member of the family, named Vijayaditya, came to 
the south, from a desire for conquest, and attacked 
Trilochana-Pallava, but lost his life in the attemj.)!. 
His queen, who was pregnant, escaped with some 
of her attendants, and, being preserved by a saint 
named Vishnuhhatta-Somayajin, gave birth to a posthu- 
mous son named Vishnu vardhana. The young prince was 
nourished; and, having done worship to the goddess Gauri 
on the mountain called Chalukyagiri, he at length assumed 
all the royal insignia of the family, conquered the Kadainba, 
Gahga, and other kings, and established himself as emperor 
of all the Dekkan. including seven and a half lakhs of 
villages, lying between' the Bridge of Rama, i.e. Adam’s 
Bridge or the ridgo of rocks connecting Ceylon with the 
Coromandel coast, and the Narmada. The historical 
genealogy is introduced at this point, with the name of 
Pulikesin I. It is connected with the preceding, by making 
him the son of the second Vijayftditya mentioned above. 




181 £7., Yol. YI. pp. 851-352. 
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But, in reality, he was the son of Ranaraga, who was iho 
son of Jayasimha This is plainly an invention of the 

eleventh century. The Lunar dynasty of the ancient 
literature did not rule from Ayodhya but from Ilasiinfi- 
pura. Wo have already noticed an inscription of 
Viki’amaditya VI., who did not neglect the story altogether, 
where the Chalukyas claim descent from the eye of Atri. 
His court-poet Bilhana, on the contrary, gave preference to 
the story of their origin from the palm of Brahma. But the 
Kalyaii dyiiasty on the whole paid more prominence to the 
story of their migration from the north and their descent 
from Satyasraya, the great king of Ayodhya. They claimed 
it from the very hogirining, for it appears in the poem of 
Ranna.^"' court-poet of Taila IT. His successors also men- 
tioned it. The Balagamve inscription of the time of 
Jayasimha II., dated 1019 A.D., states, “The kings of the 
Chalukya family governed the earth, which consisted of 
fifty-nine thrones, with the greatest happiness at the ex- 
cellent city of Ayodhyapura; and Satyasraya,— who was 
born in that race, and who was the lord of the lovely woman 
Victory,— ruled the whole world, so that he acquired Ihe 
title of a universal emperor, and the family of Brahma was 
called the excellent Satyasrayakula.”'" He v?^as in all 
probability one of their illustrious ancestors for the name 
occurs in the inscriptions of the earlier Chalukya dynasty 
as well. Apart from their own statement, we do not as 
yet definitely know of any other evidence of their connec- 
tion with the north. 

182 BG., Vo]. I, Pt. 11. pp. 340-341. 

183 7A., Yol. XL. pp. 43, 44. 

184 Ihid., Y. p. 17. 
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The word "UimmjiuiarhJiasnm'blifitaK' of the Maha- 
kiila pillar iiiscriplioii probably means something other than 
what its celebrated editor has indicated, i.e., — descended 
from Hiranyagarbha or Brahma/®’ Dr. Hultzsch, who 
explains the term as indicating a special rite or one of 
the sixteen groat gifts {rnahddana), seems to be correct.’"" 

There is a Sanskrit manuscript named ''Saddharma 
(!hint(i7nam” in the library of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal.'"’' The book has been ‘‘copied from a very defec- 
tive MS., as there are lacunae in almost every leaf.” “It 
was compiled under the patronage of Kikamantri who is 
described as the son of the finance minister of the Pa(ra)- 
ihara Raja of Dhara. Kika was himself the prime minister of 
Bhimasena of the Calukya family, most likely the Bhima 
Calukya of Guzerat who fought with Mahmud of Gazni in 
the first quarter of the eleventh century A.D.” In a colo- 
phon of this manuscript “6A (marked 5)” the Chalukya 
king Bhima has been described as '^BralimaChdlukya- 
va7niakti{la)dlpaJca” . The word Brah7na before Chalukya 
prol^ably indicates Brahmanic origin of the Chalukyas. 

Dr. Hirananda Sastri, on the evidence of an old Sans- 
krit manuscript of the sixteenth century, Ylrahhdnudaya 
Kdvya, supplied to him by Dewan Bahadur Pandit Janki 
Prasad, adviser to His Highness, the Maharaja of Rewa, 
comments on the origin of the Baghelas, a branch of the 
Ohalukyas of Patan, as follows ; 

185 LL., Vol. XIX. pp. 18, 17, 19 ; DG., Yol. I. Pt. II. p. 342. 

186 El., Yol. XVII. p. 328; See also JBAfi., 1934. pp. 729-732. 

187 XtahfimahopSdliyaya Dr. 'S. P. Sastri, A Descriptive Catalogue 
of Sanshrit Mamiscripts in the Governmmf Collection under the care 
of the Asiaiie Society of Bengal, Yol, III. pp. 49-51. 
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"111 connection with the origin of this dynasty, it will 
not be out of place to observe, in passing, the statement made 
in the book (see above Canto IX), that in the marriage of 
Ramachandra, the son of Virabhann, and Ya^oda, the 
daughter of Madhavasimha, the two great houses of the 
munlndra (=ihe chief of munis or sages) Rharadvaja 
Vyaghrapada, and Viprendm ( = lhe chief of Floras) Arivsh- 
tanemi were happily united. It looks more than curious, 
especially, because Vipta not only signifies a sage but a 
Brahman as well. Is it an instance of ‘priest-kings’ similar 
to those of the house of Mewar, who hold the office of the 
Diwan of Ekalingaji, as pointed out by William Crooke, in 
his Introduction to the Aiinals and Antiquities of Rdja- 
stlhdn, by Col. Tod. page XXXVI ? Mention may also be 
made here of Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s very suggestive paper 
on the ‘Guhilots’ [J. and Proo. A.S.B. (N.S.). Vol. V, 19091 
referred to by V. Smith in his Early History of India, p. 41D, 
footnote 1.”^^'* The relevant passage in question is, “The 
nuptial-tie thus united the two great houses, namely, the 
house of Bharadvaja Vyaghrapada, the great sage, and the 
house of Arishtanemi, the great 'Vipra’ (or seer) ‘who 
stopped even the Sun by his command’.'’**” This is a clear 
assertion of a Brahmanic origin. 

The claim of a Brahmanic origin is not so new. We 
have already seen that the Balagamve inscription of the 
lime of Jayasimha II. (A.D. 1019) records them as the 
family of Brahma, which was ‘called the excellent Satyd- 
srayakula: The Handarike inscription of the time of 
Vikramaditya VI. gives the following account about their 

188 MASl., No. 21, The Uuf/hela l)j/naxty of liewah, p. 9, fn. 2. 

189 Ibid , p. 8. 
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oligiii, “fii the wiiter-lily that sprang from the navel of 
Vihhnn, there was born Hiranyagarbha-Brahman ; his 
son was Mann; his was Mandavya, his, Harila; and his, 
lEarTli-Pahchabikha; the Chalukyas were born in the inte- 
rior of his waler-poi (CJivlka), when he was pouring out a 
libation to the gods; then a certain Vishnuvardhana-Vijaya- 
dilya (a purely imaginary poison) appropriated the terri- 
tories of his enemies; Here, the name of the sago 

iJarlli-Paiichasikha has been substituted in place of 
Brahma of the story of Bilhana But an earlier grant, of 
the reign of Jayasiniha II. dated A.D. 1025-26, states, “The 
mind-born son of the god Brahman was Svayambhuva- 
Manu; his son was Manavya, from whom came all those 
who belonged to the Manavya gotra; Manavya’s son was 
Harita; his son, was Panchasikhi-Hariti , and the son of the 
latter was Chalukya, from whom sprang the race of the 
Chalukyas.’’’’'^ Another inscription, the Terdal inscription 
(A.D. 1123-24) of the time of Vikramaditya VI. also states 
that the Chalukyas were descendants of Pahehasikha • 
Kuintala -maMtala -chakravarttigal = am' a ij avatar am = 
emt-emdade / / Vriivri ) / / Vanaja-'kshmd-da{d1ia)ra-pa'ima- 
fsadm ajan = Aja^m prodhlmta-Hdrita-naindana- M midavya- 
nin = dda PamcJiasiJchanim hand d Chaluhy-dnvay- 
dvanipar = nvjnum-palarz=diie matt = ahitaram gelud = urv - 
viyam tdlda Tailan = ad = omd = anvaya-Meruv — duta 
nilmjam srl Rdyakoldhalam! j (Brahman sprang from his 
abode, the lotus of the god Vishnu, who supports the 
world and holds a lotus. Mandavya, the son of Harita was 
next born. Prom Mandavya sprang Pahehasikha. Many 
kings of the Chalukya line, descended from Pahehasikha, 


190 BG., Yol, I. ]>t. II. p. :W9. 


191 Ihid. 
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having already passed away, Ihere arose Taila who again 
ove]‘(hrew his enemies and ruled the earth)/’- A com- 
parison of the (hree inscriptions mentioned above shows 
that Manavya of the earliest one has been put as Mandavya 
of the other two. 

This claim of Brahmanic origin seoms to be historically 
more true than other siories regarding the origin of tlic 
Ohalukyas. Their inscriptions show that they had from t he 
beginning a very intimaio connection with the Brahmanic 
culture and tradition. The art they patronised forms “a 
valuable illustration of Vaishnava mythology and Indian 
art only to be equalled by what Ajanta affords for Bud- 
dhism.””' The Brahmanical temples constitute the major 
portion of their architecture. The name of the dynasty 
too is significant. 

Dr. fleet has pointed out that the dynasty has been 
designated under different names.'"' The earliest form is 
Chalky a' in the Badami cave inscription (A.D. 578), the 
second form is Chalikya in the Mahakuta pillar inscription 
(A.D. 602) with the Dravidian the third. Chalikya with 
ordinary I, in the Neur grant of Mangalcsa. The next 
form is Chalukya in the Aihole inscription of Pulakesi II. 
(A.D. 634), which was finally adopted by the Badami 
dynasty and occurs most frequently in their in&cri])tioiis. 
He then points out that the form Chalukya with the long 
vowel am Ihe first syllable never occurred in any of the 

102 Vol. XIV. Text, p. l(i, Traublation, pp. 21-22. 
lO.’i Dr. Buiftess, Report of the Arohaoloffual Surrefj of Iiitfia, 
VoJ. I; Report of the fint ibeA»tou» Operations m the Beltjan find 
Kaladi Districts, 1874, p. 72. Quoted by Prof. E. D. liauerjee iu 
Basrehefs of Badami, p. 2, 

194 BO., Vol, I. Pt. II. p. 236 aud in. 3. 
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I'cnuitK' iiihcriplioiib of Iho early dynasty, and that it was 
used by lh(' restored dynasty of Kalyan. This form has 
also hoen found (o be used with the Dravidian I in the 
second syllable/'" He then concludes that the forms 
(l\a?]kya and Chalukya irerhaps evolved from the original 
form Chalkyd by the insertion of pronunciative vowels. 
Sii- R. G. llhandarkar, however challenges the statement''" 
and says that Iho form Chalukya does beloiig to tho earlier 
flynasly also, and is found in genuine early inscriptions, 
lie points out that the inscriptions of the Rastrakutas who 
supplanted the Chalukyas mention them as Chalukyas 
{Y akhalukyakulddnuna) In three of the five grants of 
the Eastern branch of the early dynasty, edited by 
Dr. HuUzsch, we have Chdlukydndmkulam , though the 
form Chalukya also occurs in the inscriptions of this 
dynasty. He then remarks, “The distinction between Cha 
and Chd and the difference in sense in consequence of the 
lengthening of the vowel which Dr. Fleet points out have 
place in the pure Sanskrit of Panini and of tlie Brahmanas; 
but there is no room for them in names that came into use 
in the Prakrit period long aftor Sanskrit became a dead 
language. It may be pointed out that the form ChaZukya, 
with short a in the first syllable and the Dravidian I in the 
second, occurs in the Terdal inscription*" of the later 
dynasty of Kalyan. Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji adds 
two more forms to the list, — CMrikyo}''^ and Chaluhika.^^^ 

105 lA., Vol. VII. pp. lU(i (liue 04), 211, 219. 

19() Kill)., p. 82. fn. 1. 

19T J.4., Vol. XIV. p. IG. line 12 (2). 

198 B&., Vol. I. Pt. T. p. 156. 

199 VePhandlungen Dei VII. Intcrnationalen Oi ieiitalUien- 

Conffreases, 1886, pp. 232, 23G. 
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We have then thirteen forms of the name ■ (1) Chalky a, 
(2) Chalikya, (3) Chalikya, (4) Chalukya, (5) Chalvkija, 
(6) Chalukya, (7) Chalukya, (8) CMrikya, (9) Chalukika, 
(10) Chaulukika, (11) Chanhikya. We have already dis- 
cussed about the forms (12) Flolakl and (13) Holahkl Ahoui 
the original name of the family, Dr. Fleet says that probably 
it was Chalkya.®"" Sir R. G. Bhandarkar says, “Chalukya 
was some vernacular name which was Sanskritized into the 
various forms we actually find.”-"' Pandit Bhagvanlal 
Indraji is also of a similar opinion. 

But the word that is said to have undergone this 
Sanskritization is perhaps more Sanskritic in the base than 
it has appeared to be. We have already examined the 
evidences which indicate a Brahmanic origin of the 
Chalukyas. Now the Brahmanas usually derive their 
family-names from a linear ancestor or an early Guru of 
the family. Thus we have Bhdrgavas, Vatsyas, Ahgirasas, 
Bhdradvdjas , Maudgalyas, Gdrgyas and so on. So it is 
quite possible that the family name of the Chalukyas also 
was similarly derived from the name of an ancestor. But 
the Brahmana family, taking up the profession of rulers, 
perhaps forgot their real origin, and invented some story to 
find a derivative meaning of the original name. Such a possi- 
bility gains support when we observe how Mayura Sarnia, 
the Kadamba, was divinised during the twelfth century. 

Kirtiraja’s story, made famous by Bilhana, was certain- 
ly built on the word Chuluka. That this word is at the 
root of the family-name is clearly understood when, we 
notice that the name of the family was correctly construct- 

200 BG., Tol. I. Pt. II. p. 337. fn. 

201 Ihxh, p. 180. fn. 1. 202 BG., Vol, T.Pt. I. p. 15fi. 
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efl oij that word by adding the taddhita pratyaya 
''Snika'’ {Chaulukika) by Miilaraja,-"’ the founder of the 
Palan dynasty, l)efore any story was invented to explain 
tlie name. It may also be noted that the inscriptions of 
the Palan dynasty do not record any story before Kumara 
Pala (A.D, 1151), though they always mentioned the 
dynastic name by the word Chaulvkya formed by adding 
the taddhita yratyaya ‘Snya" after the word Chuluka. 
We have noticed that an inscription of Jayasimha IT. 
records that Chalukya was their first ancestoi’ without 
mentioning any story about him and tracing him from 
Maim, Hariia and Paiicha^ikha. No record of the Kalyan 
dynasty mentions the story of their origin from Brahma’s 
Chuluka nor can it “be traced elsewhere in the recoixls of 
the southern Chalukyas’’**^ though it was given such a 
publicity by their celebrated court-poet fiilhana. “Bilhana 
here combines the legend of the culuka-hixih," adds Dr. 
Hoernle, “which is peculiar to the later northern Chau- 
lukyas, with the tradition of a descent from Manavya and 
Harita, which is the proiierty of the earlier southern 
Chalukyas; and, so far as I know, the combination is 
limited to him.’’ 

Among other meanings put against this word, the 
Bdrhasyatya Ahhidhdna says that there was a Gotra- 
•pravartaka Rshi of the name Chuluka. We have a brief 
reference to this sage in the Asbddhydyl of Paiiini, the 
greatest grammarian of the Sanskrit language. Un'dcr the 
i^utra “Ganjddihhyo Yah”^"^ to indicate that, the sufiBx Yau 
is used after the names of the sages Garga and others to 

203 JA., Vol. VI. pp. 191, 192. 204 77?AA, 1905, p. 25. 

205 Pfinuii, Axfiidhyfijil, (4.1.]05j. 
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denote their descendants, he mentions (he sage Chuluka 
as well to illustrate the rule in the Ganapdthn-”^' under the 
Kanvas. Roth the Ganapatlia and (he DMtnpatlia are 
ascribed to Panini.'"’" But it is not beyond doubt and has 
been questioned by eminent authorities.'"'- Yci there can 
be no doubt that Panini meant some such collections when 
he composed his Sutras, for without them his grammar is 
miserably incomplete. So, if he is not the author of the 
Ganapdtha, some such collectioji was evidently current 
during his time from an earlier one to which he referi-e«l 
his Sutras ending in ‘‘ddi." But a later interpolation is 
quite possible and probable. In that case we do not know 
whether (his particular example was in his list or is a later 
addition. But, as we shall presently see, the name is 
contained in the Pravarudhydya of the Bandhdyana Srania 
Sutra and if it is at all an interpolation, it was added at 
a very early period. 

In the Baudhdyana Srauta Sutra, Pravarddhydya,^^*' 
we have one Chelaka among the BMradvdjas. This name 
has been differently written in different manuscripts. In 
one it is Chauruka. 'R' and ‘7/ are interchangable in 
Sanskrit. • We shall see later on that the Chalukyas were 
BMradvdjas. So Chauruka in reality might bo ChauZuka, 
a form grammatically formed by Panini by the Sutra 
"'Kanvadibhyo yotre"^'-'' from the word Chuluka. This 

20(5 Maliamahopilciliyuya YedantuTagisa Sridhnrshastri 3’atliak aud 
Yiclyanidhi Siddheslivaraliafllri Chilrao, 'Word Inde,v io Pftiihii-Sftfra- 

Pryha 071(1 Puriiiitim, pp. 385, C82. 

207 Sir Monier Monier-Williatiis, A Saiukrit-Englhh Dictionary. 

208 Dr. WeLer, The History of Indian Literature, Second Edition, 
1883 p 235 

209 BSSP., Yol.'III, p. 429 . 210 Astrulhyayl, (4.2.111), 

y 
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hcfome.s all I lie more clear when we find that the Bombay 
odilioii of the Ptavara text mciilioiis ChavlaliCiyana as 
pointed out by Sir Monier Moiiier- Williams in his ‘Sanskrit- 
Engilsh Dictionary'. In the MahabMrata, we have a river 
named Chuluka.-" In the Bombay and Ctalcutta editions, 
1 ho name is f'hulfl'ka,-'- This again shows that it was 
differently written and mad in different manuscripts. The 
name of the river may have connection with the sage. In 
the Mahdhhdiata, it is mentioned along with the name 
Kaverl. So Mi-. Pargiter places the river in the Deccan. 
Hut the names there are not geographically arranged. 

We have another Chelaka in the Satapatha BrCih- 
But he is a Sdndilydyana, i.c., a descendant of 
Sandilya. It may be that there were more than one sago 
known by the name of Chelaka and the family-name was 
mentioned to point to a particular person. Some copies of 
the manuscripts of the Baudhdyana Srauta Sutra have 
ftvelaka, Khelaka or Velaka.®” This also shows how 
differently the name was read and understood. 

We have seen that Panchasikha has been claimed as 
an ancestor by the Chalnkyas. One of his names was 
Chnlika. The Haravijaya Kdvya, composed by Ratnakara, 
the court-poet of Jayapida,^"* king of Kasmir, in connec- 
tion with Bhayavat Stniivarnanani, mentions him thus : 


!21l Mbit., Thtmaiuirva. Cli. {). V. 20. 

212 Dr. yoreiihCii, Au Index to the Names oj the Mahahhdrata, 
p. 17!1- 213 JPAS., 1912. p. 713. hi. i. 

21-t SI* Br., Dr. Weber’s Ed., p. 791, (10.4.5.3). 

215 BSSl*., Vol. III. p. 429. fn. 4. 

2H> Dr. ^acdonell, A Histoi’ij of Smishrlt Litetature, p. 330; Dr. 
Keith, A Histori/ of Sanshrit Literature, p. 164 ; Dr. 11. C. 
Raj', Vol. I. p. 11,5; HMHT., Vol. I. pp. 240, 215. All have 
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Punisastamova kila paiicliavImHakaU 

Spfnita Chulikarthavachanairnfriadyaaej 
The commentator explains Chulika thus • Chfilikasya 
Panchasikhakfiymya miineh arthuh (Chulika raefins 
raiichasikha, llio sage). So Chulika was no doulh a naiiic 
of Pahchasikha. Again the flhnlikopanisliud contains not 
only the goi-ms of Sahkhya philosophy, hut the very luuno 
of the system (V. 14.). Chulika or Pahchasikha was 
one of the greatest Saiikhya philosophers who was second 
only to Kapila. The ChfiVkopanisliad was probahly com- 
posed by Pahchasikha. It says that it is a book of the 
Bhdrymas and Atharvmias (i.e. Anairasaa) who were the 
best of the Bhdryavas. According to some authorities 
Ahgira is a son of Atharvan and Atharvan, a son of Bhrgu. 
The relevant passage is : Pathanle Bhdryavdhyetad-AtJiar 
vdno Bhryutta'nLdhf I (V. 10). Probably Pahchasikha 
was an A ngirasa,— disciple of the Ahgira school. The 
Chalukyas are also Afigh'asas and are grouped among the 
Blidradvdjas. Their inscriptions already noticed clearly 
state Pahchasikha to be an Anejirasa by prefixing or suffix 
ing the term Harili, for Plarita was one of the most cele- 
brated Amjifasa. The Mahdbhdrata states that Paucha- 
sikha belonged to the Pardsaras {Pardsara-aayotmsya 12. 

placed Jayiipiila iu the uintli eentiirj' A.D. But it may he poiuted out 
that Itsing, who visited luclia in the seventh century, mcntioii.s 
Jay5pi(Ja as Jayaditya who is said to have died in ()Gl-(l{i!2 A,D. (See 
Dr. Takakusu, A record of the Buddhust Reliyion as practised in India 
and the ^fnlaij A rchtpi'liiijo, p. 17(5). Itsing also support.s the most 
prominent Indian view that Jayaditya was the eelehrated author of the 
Kdsihd-n'tti (pp. ITh-lltj). Dr. ilaedouell udiuitt, that it «as eoinposed 
about 060 A.D. (pj). 431-432). See also Yu Ch. 

217 Kavyamala No. 22, Eatuakara, Hnnicijupu, p. kj. (’auto (5, 
Y. 18. 
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H2(). 24). Hill Iho prophesy of the Vdifti Purdna (Ch. 23. 
VV. 140-141) lends to show that it was by way of ado])- 
lioi) as disciples. The prophesy is that in the eighth Kalpa 
(cycle of creation) when Vasistha will be Vydsa,* then 
Ka])ila, Asuri, Patichasikha and Vaskali will be his dis 
ciplos. Probably the Sahkliya philosojjhers boloiigod to 
the Vasistha school. Parasara is the grandson of Vasistha 
according to mythology. 

The da to of Panchasikha is believed to be first century 
A.I').-''’ It is more or less a guess work for there is practi- 
cally nothing to justify such an opinion. On the other hand, 
Chulika or Panchasikha’s Gmu, Asuri, has been quoted 
many times®^'' as an authority on controversial points in 
the &atapcLtha Brdhviana. Both Asuri and Panchasikha 
have been mentioned as seers and teachers in the Mahd- 
hhdrata 12. 218.). It has been stated there how 
Paficha^ikha became a disciple of Asuri and became 
known as Kdplleya. We have mentioned above that 
a sage has been quoted as Chelaka Sdndilydyana as 
an authority in the Saiapatha Brdhmana. It may be that his 
family-name Sdndilydyana was mentioned to distinguish 
him from Chelaka Blidradvdja of the Bandlidyana Crania 


Vjjthii ih ii (lehiH'iialiou. Oik* wlio divides the TeJiis into four 
1 mio1;s and arraufj’Ch llieiii iu order is a Tb/d*a. 

SIS Ur. Keitli, The .'ifiiiiljiya System, p. 43. He distiuguishes 
belween Panrha^ikha ot tke Mahublidmta aud I’anckasiklia of Ike 
Saukhju sekool (p. 41). Ur. Hopkins, The Great Epic of India, p. 397. 

219’ ST Ur., Yol. I.'p. 419 (l.G.3.20); Vol. IT. p. 39, (2.1.4.27); 
p. 107, (2.3.1.9)j p, 180, (2.4.1.2);p. 352, (2.6.1.33); p. 408, (2.6.3.17); 
(4.3.4.33 Kaiira text); Ur. Weber’s Hd., p. 403, (4.5.8.14); p. 1024, 
(14.1.1.33), Asuri is also included in tke Y amia^BTahmaiM of tke 
Br Up., (2.6.3; (4.6.3); (6.5.2). 
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Mira who might be (Jhulilca or Panchasikha. The ]iliiloho- 
]jhies of both the Pailchaiaira system of the Vaisnavas^®" and 
the Buddhists®^' have striking resemldaiice to the Sahkhya 
system. The works on Sahkhya system unanimously slate 
that it was Pafichasikha who elaborated and broughl 
the Sahkhya philosophy of Kapila to lime light. The 
Mahdblidrata (12. 218) describes how Janaka was inspired 
and initiated by Pafichasikha. Janaka gives out himself 
as a disciple of Pafichasikha and says that it is his leaching 
that gave him true knowledge and salvation (12. 320). In 
these circumstances, we are inclined to place him before the 
rise of Buddha and during or before the period of the com- 
position of the Satafatha Bmhmana in which i^andilya, 
a reputed saint of the Paficharatra school is also an 
important personality. But wo do not as yet know 

V- 

2'2U. See Dr. Sclizatler, Introduction to the Paficharatra and the 
Aliirhiidhiiija Sanihitd. Mhh. .slatea ilial Pancliabiklia was well-verbed 
iu llie Paficliaraira system; Puncliaratrai'iiuraduh (12.218.11). It is 
liiglily bugg'estive lliat tlie Saiiktiya bystom, the l^aBoharutra .system 
ami the Bu(lclhi.s( philobophy have a foinmon’ origin. 

221 Kapila is mentioned as a previous meariiation of Bmlilha in 
Budclistic legends. PaurhaSikha is baicl to be a de.seendaiit of a former 
life of Buddha iu the Jataka. See the JCitaka (Edited hv Mr. V. 
Pausholl), Vol. III. pp. 219-221; Vol. IV. pp. (32.(39; Vol. Y. 
pp. 382-412. Translation (Edited by Prof. E. B. Cowell), Vol. III. 
pp. 14h-148; Vol. IV. pp. 40-44; Vol. V. pp. 203-218. 

222 Isvara Ki'siia, Siihkhj/a Kirrih't, Y, 70. 

223 Dr. Wiuteruitz,, A Ilutorj/ of Indian Literature, Vol. I. p. 193. 

Br., Ch. 10. The disciples of the Pancharatra school perform tlieir 

riles (Daiaharmii), according to the Vajasaneijl Samhita of the Ydjur- 
ceda. Sp Br. is a Brahmana of this Saiiihitd. Stindilpu is mentioned 
in the Vamla-Brahmaiia of the Br Up., (2.6.8); (4.6.18); fiiii}(}ill})utra 
is ineutioued in Br Up., (6.6. 2 and 3); Bp Br., Ch. 14. Dr. "Weher s 
Ed. p. 1109. 
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wiicllior Liudei' those oircumstances Chuluka or Ohelaka 
[t.e., (jliauruka or (Jliauluka Bharadvaja) and Chulika or 
Fahcliasiklia were one and the same person, or in later 
tinios, the name Pahchasikha becoming more common, ilie 
original name became obsolete in genera] use but was 
retainod only in the family-name of his descendants and in 
the sacred books. Yei this is no doubt possible. 

Thus it can be slated with confidence that the descend- 
ants of the sage Chululja were well-known oven in the 
time of Baudhayana and Panini; or in other words, there 
was a group of Brahmanas who claimed their oiigiii from 
Chuluka and were known as Chaiilukyas or Chaulukayanas 
Jt is very probable that the Chalukyas are none olher than 
the CUmdukyas of Panini and the correct form CUaulukya 
occurs in all the inscriptions of the Pat an dynasty. 
Nay, (he term '‘Chaulukika” is mentioned as well. The 
use of the correct term before the invention of the later 
stories justifies such a conclusion. So it is very reasonable 
to suggest that the original name of the Brahmana family 
was Chmilukya and that the various other forms were but 
colloquial adaptations of that word. 

Thus it seems that the Chalukyas were a Brahmana 
family in the beginning and that they were the descendants 
of an ancient sage Chuluka. Veiy likely the famous 
Sahkhya philosopher Panchasikha also belonged to this 
family. 

It is the considered opinion of the competent authorities 
that Baudhayana lived before Buddha,®' ' and Panini before 


]3r. X. K. Butt, The AryanLation of India, p. 70. Eaiulhayaua 
probably lived abotit 700 or 800 B.C. 
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Alexander the Great"’ if not before Buddha. This removc.s 
all possibilities of (he Guvjara origin of the Chalukyas 
or any foreign exlraolion of their family-name. 

We have reasons to believe that the Chalukyas and 
the Kadambas have the same source of origin. Dr. 1), 
R. Bhandarkar, as uoliccd before, has no doubt that tlioy 
are intimately connected with each other. Mr. Vaidya is 
of definite opinion that they are of the same stock. Tie 
says, “The Kadambas were also the same race as the 
Chalukyas,””'’ The following points may be mentioned in 
favour of such a conclusion, 

Both of them 

(1) Are Brahmanas. 

(2) Are of Manai:ya gotra and are Ilaritipvtras and 
Aitgirasas.^^^ 

(3) Have the same family deities; are devoted to 
Sadanana or Kftrlikeya {Svmnlm alias ena faddnudliya- 
tCinam) and are protected by the same group of Mothers. 

(4) Are staunch Hindus, supporters of the Post 
Buddhist Hindu renaissance and take pride in stating that 
they are well versed in the Sdstras.^^'' 

(5) Assert that they have come from the north. 

225 The Ai ijaiiixalion of India, pp. :W-42. Pr. PiiU places Piinini 
in about 500 B.C. and Ua.s proved dial he eauuol be later than this date. 
Prof. Groldislucker, Sir R. (t. Bhandarkar, Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, and 
Dr. V. A. Smith are of opinion that Paniiii lived before Buddha and 
assign him a date near about 700 B.C. This is not altogether ini- 
po.sHible. Be that a.s it may, his date eamiot i)e later than 500 B.(\ 

220 IIMHL, Yol. I. p. 260, 

227 An imscription of the TCadaiuhas directly .state.s the term. See 
7.4., Yol. Yll. p. 35 (line 4). 

228 For the Kadambas, see ZJ.., Yol. YII. p. 35; El., Yol. YIII. 
p. 31, For the Chabtkyas, see lA., Yol. VII, p, IGl; Y erhanilhinffen 
Dex YII, Inlemationaleu Oi'ieiitali.'iten-f'avfjrex/ie.^i, IScSO, pp. 230, 234. 
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While I he Chalukyas forgot their Brahmanic origin the 
Kadanibas remembered it to a much later date. The reason 
is that the Kadambas were still Brahmanas when 
they migrated to the Deccan. But, while the first king 
Mayura sarma was a Brahmaiia, we find that his very son 
became a Varman in place of f^arman with the adoption 
of Kshatriya way of life; and after a few centuries they 
forgot their Brahinanic origin altogether and invented 
stories of supernatural origin. On the other hand, the 
Chalukyas say that they had been kings in Ayodhya for 
fifty-nine generations, and came to the Deccan, evidently 
as Kshatriyas. Still there arc reminiscences of their 
Brahmanic origin in the narratives about the Gujarat 
Chalukyas and the Rewa Baghelas; the Kalyan dynasty also 
claimed it, as we have noticed before. So though the 
Kadambas and the Chalukyas come from the same source 
the separation seems to have taken place long ago while 
they were still in the north. 

To a Hindu, there is no difference between Bralimwria 
Kula and Agni Kula. The seven great Rshis, the earliest 
of mankind, according to mythology w'ere born of fire.®’" 
We have descriptions of Agnivamsa in the 'PuranasP'^ 
The term Agni-Kula may therefore denote a Brahmanic 
(;rigin. Of the four Agnikulas, at least three have epi graphic 
evidences to show theh- Brahmanic origin.* It is quite pro- 
bable that their Brahmana ancestors took to arms like the 

2!i9 V(i}]u Purdna, Cli. ()5. 

2ItO Eg‘., Matsya Purdna, Oli. 51. 

* Aboiit tlie fourtli, -we liave seen that tlie Paramiirs claim io 
belong to the Valini-Tarniu. Yahni‘=Ayni. Agui had three sons named 
Pavaba, l*«vamana and Siiclii. Is the name Pavara or Paramiira 
derived from Pavnka or Pavamana? (See pp, 12 and 15), 
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Kadamba Maynra Sanna for some reason or other. The 
traditional meanings allvibuled to the terms like Cliuluhya 
and CTiauhun in the Agnikula story point to their taking 
up arms. Indeed the (Jhalukyas are described as having 
risen out of lire with the Vedas in one hand, a sword in the 
other and a sacred thread round the neck.^"' 

It may be noted that many of the Rajput clans claim 
some soli of Brahmanic origin. The Sisodias were Brali 
nianas,^''" so also were the Chalukyas, the Chauhans and the 
Parihars.* Many of the dynasties that rose to prominence 


;2|{1 Niijasthriii, Vot. II. p. 440; liG., Vol. IX. Pi. I, ]>. 4S5. 

‘M2 JPASIiNS., Vol. V. Avt. Giihilot, p]>. I(i7-1ST; lA., Vol. l.XI. 
p. 70; 7)/lNl., Vol. LI. jip. 1150-1150. 

* IIIQ., Vol. X. pp- 307-343. I liavo some diiTereufe with 
Dr. Gawg'iily. Ih' explains the term Jii'ahmu-Kmtfina to menu that 
the lather “was a lirfihmana and the mother, a Ihit llie lenu 

should he explained as A/jie Bmlnnan fjiischuil Kxiiiri/jalj iti Kniiiui- 
dhdmyaJi (Originally a Brfilunaiva, but afterwards became a Ksalriya). , 
Nor can we agree to the explanation he has accepted of the term. 
Pratihara. AVe do not hnow of any important office designated as 
Pratihara either from the larv hooks or from the inscriptions. Of course 
the explanation given hy the Parihars in their iuhcriidioiis is an inven- 
tion and an exuberatioii of devotion to Baina. We suggest tlie following 
explanation us most probable : 

All the Iloyal families and the llrahmanas of ancient India derive 
llieir family-names from an early ancestor. The Parihars elaiiu a 
solar origin. Now, in the dynasty of Svayainbhuva-ilami, we find 
a king named Pratihara. Svayarnbhuva-Maiiu had two sons, Priya- 
vrata and Uttauapada. Uttaiiapada’s son was Dhruva of iraiuortal 
glory. Priyavrata’s dynasty may be Imced as follows : Sva 5 'ai)ihhuva- 
i£auu(=Satarupa) — ^rri,yavrata(=VarhismalI, daughter of Prajapati 
Vii^vakarmai) — ^Agnidhra(=Pui'vachiti, an Apnaru) — ^Nal)hi(=Mpni Devi,' 
daughter of king Mem) — Rsabha(=JayantT, daughter of Indra) — 
Bharata, better known as Jada-Bharata from whose name India is 
known as BAa)'atrtra»‘y(T(=Pan.cha 3 anT, daiigbter of AT4varupa) — Suinati 
in 
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during Ihe early centuries of the Christian era also claim 
Brahmanic origin. If they could retain their power and 

{ = I3r(l(lhafieiiu) — Devatrijii( = -lsHri)— Devadyinniia or Iiidradyruuua 
( - Dlieuuiuati) — L’arainesllii ( = Suvarua) — Praiiliara ( = Savara hchala) . 
I’ladlifira was a saintly king well-veraed in tlie Sastras. We can not 
('liter into the question liere whether this dyuasly was jiurely mytho- 
logical or had any real exi.stenee. hui there is no douht that the 
ancient iamilios traced their origin from such dynasties and they do 
so even this day. At least this ninch is possible that a group of Aryan 
immigrants traced their origin to a king Svayanihhuva-Mauu (mytho- 
logical or real) and his dynasty. Perhaps the Parihars are their 
modi'rn representatives. Later on they forgot the story of their origin 
and traced tliem from Laksmana on the meaning of the word Pratihara. 
There can he no objection of tlieir Brahiuimic origin. This family 
was highly cultured like the Videha (Janaka) family of ihe later days. 
Out of the ten sons of J’riyavrata, three did not turn to the worldly 
life at all and heeaiue saints. Itsava and Bharato (Jaija-Bharota) are 
both famous for their religious nttaiumenls. Pratihara himself was 
also a celebrated saint : 

Yn iit7Htivi(lijtlm/iUtijdija .tvayaiii mmsuddho mnhdpuruxam- 
inium.'iniurul I (The Bhdgaval FuiCuia, Sk. 5. Ch. 15. V. 4). 
Pratihara is Pratiha in the Blulgavat. 

So it is quite po.ssible that sorao of his descendants Turned 
Braliiuanas which was not -only easj^ hut usual in those days. If the 
origin of the modern Bralunanas are analysed, a substantial majority 
will bo found to be of Ksatriya origin. The Paribhrs may be the 
deseoudaaits of Pratihara. (For the de.scriptiou of the dynasty and its 
ai-hicvemciits, see The T'(.y;at Bunnia (2.1); The Ganida Purnna, (1.54); 
The Blidgnmt Purdna, Hit. 5), 

Here is a very brief .summary of my paper on Origin of the 
CItaukdns : 

Prof. Hapsoii has described a coin of the Sassauian type and fabric 
bearing inscriptions in NagTi {Indian Coins, p. .‘10). The coin very 
nearly resembles the coinage of Khasru II, of Persia. Dr. D. E. 
Bhandarkar remarlts on this coin in the following' manner; “The 
Nagrt legend referred to by him consists of two xiarts, one Hrl 
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sovereignty and cross the Vindhyas, ihey also would have 
been classed as Rajputs in all probability. Such are Ihe 

Valimana to rig-lit auil die oilier Vi'isiidfai to left.'’ Another 
eoin of Vasiiileva lias: Saf Vni'xv Tej — l^rl-Vuiiiitlcru in ilie inner 
cirrle to right, anil, on the margin, Saf Vanu Tef-Walinutii x Muhtii 
MaJIcn, meaning firi Vasndeva Vahiuaua, Icing of Mulian. Di. 
Bhanilarkar saya that Vahiiiana is not Buliniana as is generally taken 
to ho and does not mean Brahmanahad. He reads ‘Ch' for ‘F’ and 
says that the term is Clialianiana and that Vasn Deva was a Ohaulian. 
He shows from tlie poems oomposed in honour of the Chanhaiis lliai 
Vasudeva was their ancestor. Prof. Bapson assigns 027 A.D, as the 
prohnhle date of llie coin, (/d., Vol. 5(L. pp. 25-20). AVe have shown 
before that the early inscriptions of the Ohuuhans state them to he 
Brahmauas. Dr. D. K. Bliaudarkar has noticed some more points in 
favour of their Brahmanic origin. But he holds them to heBrahmanas 
of foraifjii harliurian irihes. 

We have a Brahmana family founded hy Chacli in Sind in 042 
•A.D. .This dynasty had three kings and ihe last Daliir was defeated 
by Bin Kasim who led the first Muhammadan invasion in India. H is 
highly probable that Vasudeva and Chach are identical and the ilatp 
of the coin is G42 A.D. or thereabout. There is no doubt that Chach 
was a Braiiraaua of Indian origin. So the Chauhans are really 
Brahmana of Indian origin. 

The Chauhans trace their origin from one Chahamana. AVho is 
this Chahamana? AVe have already seen that Indian Brahmana ami 
Eoyal families derive their family-names from an early ancestor. \Vc 
have in the Ryveda, a king named Ahhyavarlin Chayamanii. I have 
shown that he belonged to the Blirgu family. The Cliaulirms of 
Vahiia gotra also belong to the Bhrgu family. So it is highly probable 
that Chayamaua of the Rgveda is Chahamana of the Chauhans. So 
both the Chauhans and the Parihars are of Indian Brahmariic origin. 
The Purauic genealogy of the Chauhans may be summed up tlims: 
Brahma — ■Bhrgu(=Puioma, daughter of l^uloman) — Chyayana(=Su- 
kanya, daughter of Saryati king of Auavta) — ^Apnuvan(=liuchi, 
daughter of Nahu§a) — Aurvar— Ilohika(=Sat.Yavati, daughter of Gadhi 
and sister to Vi4vamitra) — Sunahiepha, better known as Devarata... 
Prthu(f)...Abhyavartin. Chayamana...The Chauhans, 
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KadHiiibas,”' who have (he same source of origin as the 
Chfikikj'-as. The Pallava&'‘'“ (race their debcent from 
Bharadvaja Ihrorigh Drona and Asvallhaman. The 
Nolambas^'’ of My&ore are a branch of (he Pallavas The 
Valcatakab-" also are of Rrahmanic origin claiming de.s 
cent fro]u Visnnvrddlia of the Solar dynasty who became a 
BiTiliinana. The Brhatfjhalayaiias, the Salafikayanas and 
the Anandas"*''' w^ere most probaldy Brahmanas. The 
Matsyas"''* of (Jddavadi also claim a Brahraanic origin. 
The Senas of Bengal were Brahma-ksat/'h/as.’‘"' Tho 
Bajpnts ijcrform their rites (DasaJcamia) according to 
Brahmanic princi])les. They observe the Rmddha cere- 
monij on the eleventh day,'‘“ like the Brahmanas, and not 
on the thirteenth Some of (hem, specially in the Deccan, 
were the performers of Brahmanic sacrifices of the Karma- 
Icdnda or Purvaniimamsa school, such as Asvampdlia, 
Vdjapeija, lliramjagarhlia, Bahusuvania, etc. So it is 
natural to think that the revival of Brahmanism in the early 
centuries of the Christian ora was accompanied by the rise 
of Brahmana dynasties. It began with the Sungas and 
Kanvas and ended with the Rajputs. 


2:vt El., Vol. VITI P. :i2, I A., \ol. XL pp. 2G, 27. 

2.‘}4 .S7/., Yol. il. rt. III. p|). .T)4-35G 

235 Jlr. Itici', nnd Coonj from the Inscription'., p. 27 

23() IlMin., Tt)l. 1. p. 2(i5; Pr. I'loet, Corpus ln.scripfioiium 
Imliiiinim, Vol. III., — Inscriptions of the Eiirlp G aptii Kinijs nnd 
Their Sun esson,, p^). 230, 241, 245, 248. 

237 See tlioir inscriptiona noted in Dr. J onvean-Dubrenil’s Ancient 
Historij of the DeoGan; JDL,, Yol. XXVT. pp. 33-83. 

238' EL, Vol. XY. p. 24(5; EL, Yol. Y. pp. 100-112. 

239 Dr. Smitli, Early Hhtory of India, pp. 435-436. 

240 Capt. A. H, Diugley, RafpuU, p. 155. 
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The Chalukyas siato lhafc they are ofManavya’ yotra, 
arc llantlpuiras and are descondantK of Satyasraya 
Manavya rjotra implies their desconl from Manu The term 
can he explained otherwise. As all men are considered to ho 
descended from Manu according to mythology, all are of 
the Manavya (jotm in some way or other, and anybody 
having no specific (jotm may call himself a Manavya.'" 
Bui in the case of the ClialukyavS and the Kadambas, who 
are of Brahmanic origin, and who have persistently and 
with piide mentioned their yotra, ouch a meaning cannot he 
entertained. The Chalukyas have definite tradition that 
Manu was their orginal forefather. Mann's descendants 
are Manavya in the Yajurveda We have Manava school 
there (and a ^muta tSiitra in this connection) “to whom the 
law-hook of Manu probably traces its origin.’’®''* Modern 
descendants of the Solahkis are now of Bha?'advdja yotia. 
This difference seems to he a metamorphosis in accordance 
with the Brahmanic custom of the Mitaksara school,®" 
which is authoritative everywhere in India except in 
Bengal. Manavya goira is under Bharadvdja gana. 
Both the gotras have the same yravams . Anijirasn, 
Barhas-patya, Bharadvdja. The ancestors of the Chalukyas, 
as we shall see latei' on, were disciples of Maharshi Ahgira, 
grand-father of Bharadvaja. Bharadvaja is the group 
name of many of the gotras of Ahgira’s disciples including 
"Manavya." So the change in reality is a reversion to the 
group name. We have historical evidence of the change of 

241 BSHP.. Yol. III. p. 4GG. 

242 Dr. Macdonell, A Hhtortj of Saiukrit Literature, p. 24fi. 

243 HMHI., Yol. ITT. pp. 475, 4TG. 
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(jofra of lliib lype.*”' The rule (hat all onlisled in casles ' 
other than Bivihmanas must lake Brahmana fjotra-''' is at the 
root of it, and wliMi the Chauhtkyas came out of the Jaina 
in-flmncp, the priestly class probal)ly named their (jotra ac- 
cording to (ho family of their “Guru" — the family of Aiigiin 
reverting to the group name Bharadvdja. In the Doudhd- 
yana firauta HiVra wo find a long list of gotras and many of 
them are now obsolete. The reason is likely a change of 
this type, i.e. reverting to the group name, and not one of 
pure extinction. 

Dr. Biihler,®‘" Dr. D. R, Bhandarkar,'’'^ and Mr. 
Vaidya^‘® hold that the Chalukyas of Gujarat are not descen 
dants of the Chalulcyas of the Deccan though they also 
migrated from Aryhvarta. That the Deccan Chalukyas 
migrated from the north is unquestionable according to Dr. 
Bhandarkar : "There can be no question that the 

Chalukyas came from the north.”®'" Dr. Hoernle is also 
of the same opinion. Whether the Chalukyas of Gujarat 
are descended from the Chalukyas of the Dcccan or migrat- 
ed from Kanauj direct descending from the original 
stock we shall discuss later on. But it must be mentioned 
here that the argument of the difference of goira advanced 
by Mr. Vaidya in this connection to denote their different 
origins®'" can not stand. We have already shown that 


244 The Indian Culture, Vol. I, pp. 708-709. 

24o l)v. Bnhler in floncral Cnnuinglxaiu’H Sfilpn of Bharhid, p. 129. 
Vi,jfianehvnra, MiUiliard; IIMIII., Vol. III. pp- HO, 470. 

240 I A., Vol. VI, pp. 182-183. 

247 JBBRAH., Vol, XXI. pp. 425-428. 

248 HMHJ,, Vol. III. pp. 194-195. 

' 249 1A„ Vol. XL. p. 27. 250 JRAS., 1905, p. 12. 
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their gotra was changed from Manainja lo Dharadvdja. It 
the Mdnmyya gotra of the Deccan ChSilukyas and the 
BJiaradvcija gotra of the Gujarat Solankis signify difference 
of origin, then wo have to think of two different peoples as 
Mr. Vaidya has done. But there is nothing to prove it. 
On the contrary, the story of their origin is the same both in 
the north and the south indicating their descent from a com- 
mon stock. Mr. Vaidya has, moreover, advanced the 
Bliaradvdja gotra of the Gujarat Chalukyas as proof in sup- 
port of their claim to lunar origin. He says, “As Bharadvaja 
belonged to the lunar line, the Chalukyas of Bharadvaja 
gotra also belonged to the same line.”"'’® The genealogy of 
Bharadvaja, however, is as follows"” : Brahma— Ahgira— 
Brhaspati — ^Bharadvaja. Wo do not understand how 
Bharadvaja is connected with the lunar line. Moreover, 
the lunar origin was claimed by the Chalukyas of Vehgl 
who are of the Mdnamja gotra and who are directly descend- 
ed from the Chalukyas of Badami ; but the Solankis them- 
selves never claimed a lunar origin. The idea of lunar ori- 
gin is a later invention. Dr. D. C. Ganguly rejects it as 
“manifestly fabulous.”"" ‘ Thus Mr. Vaidya’s conclusion 
that the Deccan' Chalukyas are of solar origin"” and the 
Gujarat Chalukyas are of lunar origin®” cannot be 
supported. 

There has been difference of opinion regarding the term 
Hdrltiputra. It has been taken as denoting gotra by some. 
For example, Dr. Hultzsch says, “The Chalukyas claim 
descent from both the Manavya and the Harita gotras.”"'” 

252 HMEL, Yol. IL p. 14. 

203 Mr. P. Cheutsalrao, GPNK., IntrocUiction, p. YII. 

264 IHQ.t Yol. YIIT. p. 23. 25r3 HMIJL, Yol. I, pp. 81-32. 

250 Ihd., Yol. TI. p. 14. 26Y ,SZI., A"oL I. p. 58. fn. i. 
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OlhoT.^, foJlowiug Ihe opinion of Dr. Duhler, translate it as 
tlescoiKlecl from a lady whose father’s pnroMta's gotra was 
Ildrlta. Dr. Buhlei* says, “The usage of calling sons afler 
their mothers was caused, not by polyandria, as some Sans- 
kritists have suggested, Init by the prevalence of polygamy, 
and it survives among the Rajijuts to the present day. In 
private conversation I have often heard a Kuwar called the 
'son of the Sohmkanf, or of the Gohildni, &c. Here you will 
observe the Rani is called according to her family name, not 
according to her proper name; and you will know, from in 
tercourse with the Rajputs, that the Ranis are always men 
tinned in that manner. 

Now all the metronymica of the ancient kings and. 
teachers, both Buddhistic and Brahmanical, are formed by 
a female family name with the word 'putm. Thus we have 
Vashisthiputra, or Vasi{sh)tMpiiLra, ^dtaharni, &o., and 
these names ought to be translated, ‘son of the (wife) of the 
Vasishtha family’, &c. The name was just intended to dis- 
tinguish the king or teacher from the other sons of his 
father by naming his mother according to her family name 

There is another point connected with these metrony- 
raica which deserves attention; viz. that the family name.s 
are all those of Brahmanical gotras. The explanation of 
this fact is that in accordance with the precepts of the 
Smriti, the Rajas were considered members of the gotras of 
their purohitas, and called themselves after the latter.”*''’® 
Dr. Buhler's observations do not seem to be correct. It 
is true that the Rajput queens are addressed as Solankini or 
Gohilani etc. to denote the families they come from. But 
theyare not called by their fathers’ gotras but only by their 


258 Dr iu General Cunningliam’a Stupa of Bharhut, p. 129. 
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respeolive clan or family-name. Family-names in the case 
of the Eajputs and other non-Brahmanas are not ihe same 
as iheir gotras. la any Eajput princess or queen addressed 
as Bhamdvajm, or V aijavdpdnl'i This point can not be 
over-looked. Let us examine Dr. Biihler’s conclusions with 
regard to the Chalukyas who are always UdnVipiit7'aii. Ac- 
cording to his explanation, we are to think that the 
Ohalukyas always mariied princesses whose fathers’ 2)iiro- 
Mias' gotra was Ila/nta. Apart from the impracticability 
of such a state of things, it is not historically true, foi’ wo 
know from the inscriptions that they married in different 
families who were in no way connected with the Hdrlta 
gotra. Neither it is true “that the Rani is called according 
to her family name and not according to her proper name,*’’ 
and that “ihe Ranis are always mentioned in that manner.” 
We have got many of the queens of the Rajput royal dynas- 
ties mentioned in inscriptions and literatures. Not only 
their family-names in the usual way of the Rajputs but 
their proper names also have been given. In the inscrip- 
tions of the Ohalukyas bearing the epithet ‘Harltlputra', we 
have mentions of their queens both with their proper 
names and fathers’ family-names. To begin with, 
the queen of Satyasraya Pulakesi I. was “Durlava (devi), 

who, like Damayanti, was a most devoted wife j who was 

the ornament of the Batpura family We have a grant 
of ‘gri Vijayamahadevi,’"'*" wife of Chandraditya and 
daughter-in-law of Pulakof^i II. In the grant of Kirti 
Varman II. wo find the two queens of his father Vikra- 
maditya II. as "Haihaya-vamsa-sa7nhMta prhja mahadevl 
Uma bhagahatlva Lohamaliadevya"^"^ and her 

2m lA., Yol, XIX. p. 19, text, p. 18, lines 12-13. 

2(10 Jhi(L, VIII. pji. 44-47. 201 EL, Vol. III. p. 5. 
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ulorine sister {Sodaryyd Icamyasl hhayinl) Trailokyamaha- 
(levl, mother of Nrpasiniha Kiriivarrnan Satyasraya (Klrtti- 
vanuma-Hatydsi'aya -snyrithwwallahha -mahdrdjddliirdja- 
pardmesvam-bhaUdraka-^sn-NTipasingha rdjasya jcmanl 
sr'i Truilokyamaliddevydydh). lii this grant Kirtivarman II’s 
tiK;! her’s name is ment ioiied ; her father’s family-name is also 
there. Jkit he has not been addressod Recording to his 
mother’s father’s puroliita gotra with the suffix 'putra' 
In the ease of Taila II. of Kalyan, we have his mother’s 
name mentioned in the poem of Ranna^*’" as Bonka Devi 
of the Chaiclya family. This is supported by the inscrip- 
tion of his grand-son, the Kauthem grant of Vikramaditya 
V., with the slight difference of ‘Bomtha’ in place of Bonka. 
She is mentioned as '‘Ch(‘disa-vainsa-tilakdni Lakshmana 
rdjasya naindandm nuta-Mdpi Vo(bo)mt?iddevwi."^'’' In 
the same grant Taila’s queen has been mentioned as Sri 
Jakavva, a daughter of Bhammaha of the Rftstrakula family. 
Neither the queens have ben mentioned according to their 
fathers’ puroMtas’ gotras nor their royal sons, with the 
suffix putra after the feminine derivatives of such 
Brahmanical gotras. Such examples can be multiplied 
not only from the Chalukya grants but from those of other 
Rajput kings. In the case of the Chalukyas, as many of 
the inscriptions, containing queen’s names an’d the names of 
the families they came from, also contain the term 'Hdrlti- 
putra' it obviously has a special meaning. The mothers 
might belong to different families but the kings would always 
be addressed as 'Hdrlllputras' , Dr. Biihler’s statement that 
the Hindus being polygamous and so having sons by differ- 
ent wives these metronymics were used to distinguish be- 


5i(i3 lA.f 7ol. XL. pp. 4.‘}, 44. 
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twoeii step-brothers ("other sons of his father") is also con- 
trary to facts. For we have instances of 'the mention of 
step-brothers in inscriptions, but they have been stated in 
ordinary language. For instance, we have in a Chalukya 
grant ; ‘Tasya dvematuro^ Dananrpastmii varshdiu 
lavitassa'ptavimsati-varshdnj daivadvrohayd Vehyltna- 
hirandyikdbhavat /"*'■' Again, we h ave in a Parihai' gran t 
"Param{a)hha(javat%bhakto viaharaja-m-Mahendrapdla- 
devas = tasya putiras — iat-pad-dmidhyiitah srl Dehandyd- 
devydm = utpannah pammavaishnavo maharaja sri-Bhoja- 
devas = tasya bhrdtd sH-M ahendrapdlade oa-putiras = tayoh 
=pddd,nudliydta1i srl Mahulemdevydm -vtpanmh paramd- 
dityabhakto mahdrdja-srhVindyakapdladevahl 

According to Bilhana^’’'* and some Chalukya inscriptions 
already noticed both Harita and Manavya belong to this 
dynasty. Had the term ‘Hdritlputra' been used to denote 
the maternal descent of the Chalukyas, it would not have 
been possib'le for Bilhana and others to record such a state- 
ment. It clearly shows that such a meaning was never 
thought of by the Chalukyas themselves. Dr. Bulher’s 
observations cannot therefore be supported. 

There wore many Eajput raling families in that period 
but we get the use of these metronymics in the case of a few 
only. This shows that it has nothing to do with the cus- 
toms of the Eajputs in general. Some say that it was pecu- 
liar to the Deccan, Though we get such metronymics in 
the north as well it was of course more prevalent in the 
south. 

* Bead Dnmatiiru. For TubbCiyta read latah ntpia. 

2G4 SIL, Vol. 1. p. 54. 

265 lA., Vol. XV. pp. 140-141. (ilolh tlie seal and the plate), 

266 F Ch., Canto I. V. 58. 
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There are others according to whom, these met ronymics 
hticii as llantipiitra, Gavtamiputra, V asintliipuira should 
mean the first mother of the family only to denote that vshe 
came of a family whose father’s purohita's (joira was 
Udrlla, Gautama or Vasistha and so on. But in some of the 
dynast ios other than the Chalukyas and the Kadambas, 
these metronymics have not been always the same. For in- 
stance, in the Ratavfihana family, we have Gauiamipufra 
Ahulharl putra and Vdsisfhlpuira, and in (he Iksaku dynasty, 
Mddliaripntra and V dsistMputra. So such an explanation 
is not possible. 

What then can these metronymics mean? In the 
liatapatha Brdlimana-''' and Brhaddranyaka Upam'shad^^^ 
wo have long lists of these metronymics ending in ‘put/ra’, as 
Pautimdslputra, Kdtydyaulpulra, Gautamiputra, Bhdrad- 
vdjlputra and so on. In his commentary on the Satapatha 
Brdhmana named Mukhydrtha prakdsikd, composed in 
accordance with Sayana, Dvivedagaiiga says, “Putra- 
mantlia-karmanah stfisamskdrartluivonoktavdirastam- 
nidfidnadayaui vamsa sinpradhanyenochyatej ‘Here 
the line of heredity has been given with the suffix puira 
after the names of the wives for their high attainments and 
great renown.’ In his commentary {Bhdshya) of the 
Brhdddramjaka Upaiiishad, Srimat Sahkaracharya, who 
flourished in this period during the supremacy of the 
Chfilukyas, comments on them as, Mheddnwi samasta- 
pravachana-vamsahj Btriprddhdnydt yunavan putro 


i>U7 Ch. XIV. Dr. WeWs Kd. pp. 1108-1109; Prof. Max 

Ariiller, d HUtory of ihe Ancient Srankrit Literature, p. 232. 

2t!8 Bt LiJ., (G.5). 

2(59 SP Jlr., Dr. "Weber’s Ed. p. 1176. 
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hhavatUi prastulavi ; aiah stiwiseshanenmva putravisesha- 
naddchanjaparampara Mrttyate (Now tho coni- 

jiletc hcreditavy line of this knowledge from seer 
to seer is spoken. II has been done in rcoognilion of 
the truth that renowned sons are born of illustrious wives 
rio the chain of heredity of the Acharyas has l)een sung 
according to the metronymic derived from the wife.) As 
was usual, they could have been named after their fathers; 
but those learned seers have been named according to their 
mothers since they were celebrated ladies. It is to be noted 
that the expression used is, "‘strwispshanenaiva" and no!; 
even ‘mdtrlviseshanenaim'. Had the feminine stems 
Hdrlti or Vdsisthl of the terms like Ildrltipvtra or Vdsisthl- 
putra meant the daughter of Ilanta or of Vasistha and not 
the wife of Harita or of Vasistha, it would be impossible for 
Sankara and Dvivedagahga to use expressions like Htrl- 
prddhdnydt or Sirlviiesanenaiva to explain them. In that 
case, they would have rather explained them with the 
term Mdirvisesanenaiva. Stn moans wife and never 
daughter. It clearly shows that the feminine stem 
here indicates the wife and not the daughter. This 
is strengthened by the fact that the epithets ^Mdnavya 
Goira' and HdrUljmtra are complimentary in this respect 
for both Manu and Harita belong to the same dynasty as 
we shall presently see. 

The three inscriptions®” in which the origin of the 
Chalukyas has been traced from Panchasikha clearly stale 
that Manu, Manavya and Harita belong to the same family. 
Panchasikha is either HdrlH-Fanchasikha or Panchasikhi- 

270 Saakara’s Bliasya to Hr Up., (0.5). 

271 BG., Vol. I. rt. II. p. 309 and fn. 7. ; I A., Vol. XIY. pp. 
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HarlH. TliiH uiiquoytioiiably supports oui* prcposil ion. So 
IliG ])Mlronymic Ildrlti (masculine form) and lldritlpntra 
arc equivalent terms and. the metronymic is only a homage 
io a colel)raied lady who was the mother of the original 
foundci' of the family. This has been made all the more 
clear by a Clhalukya inscription {lA., Vol. VII p. 244.). It 
informs us that Visnuvurdhana after being brought up by 
Visnuvai I a-Somayajin had his usual riles performed by him 
in aeeordanee with the customs peculiar to his descent from 
the Iwo sided or double (jotra of Mdnavyu and Tldrlia : ^id 
tamja cha kutnarakasya Mdnavyasagoira-IIdiUiputra-dvi- 
pakn1ia-(jotm-vra{kt'a)')}i-ocMtdni kw mmdni kdrayitvd 
tarn =avaddha{rddha)yatj I Hero Uvi-paksha-gotra no 
doubt moans double gotra. A Hindu does not follow the 
rites and customs of his maternal grand-father nor does he 
assume his gotra. The masculine ending of the term Hdrlti, 
though it speaks in our favour and occurs twice as such in 
this inscription, should better be overlooked as a mistake. 

Panini is a celebrated example of this system. Prof, 
tlolebrooke informs us that his “name is a patronymic, in- 
dicating his descent from Panin; but, according to the 
Paurdnika legends, he was grand-son of Devala an inspired 
legislator.”^^^ Prof. Goldstiicker®^'' has shown that Panini 
was known as Vdkfiputm and according to Sir Monier 
Monier-Williams,^^' he was Dakneya. He is said to have 
been an inhabiiaiit of i^alatura"'" in Gandhara and hence his 


272 Prof. Oolelwooke, MisoeUaneoiu E.'tmya. Vol. [I. pp. 4-5. 

278 Prot. (iolilstiicker, Funinii IIU Place in SainJuit Literature, 
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name Sdldt'iirlya. Prof Gokisliickor has established his 
relationship with another grammarian, Vyadi"'*' or Vyali 
who is a Ddksdynna. To sum up, (1) Panini’s name is a 
patronymic derivalive of Panin meaning his dcscont 
from Panin in the male line. (2) lie is Dukfiputm and 
Vdkseya. (3) T-Ie is the grandson of an inspired legislator 
Devala. (4) Pie is an inhabitant of f^alatura. (!i) lie has 
very close relationship with Vyali because ho is a 
Ddksdyana. 

Ddkslpittra has been explained as ‘son of the daughter 
of Daksa’ as usual.”’ But let us see what more information 
we can gather about him. According to the Jlanvainsa 
(1.27.49) the Panins, from whom Panini’s name has been 
derived as a ^Jati'enymic, belong to the Vihmmitra group. 
Daksa and his descendants also belong to the AiH and 
Vi^vdmitm family.®”' There are different Devalas the most 
fam.ous of them being the Devala of the KMyapa family®’'’ 
who is a seer of the Rgveda. According to the Harivanisn 
(I. '27, 47) a second Devala is a son of Visvaraitra. A third 
one is the father of Sannati,®®” queen of Brahmadatta. Still 
another is a son of Pratyusa®*‘ who is a son of Prajapati by 
his wife Pravata. Papini’s grandfather Do val a is said to have 
been an inspired legislator. There is a Devala Hnirti which 
deals with the laws of Suddhi or reconversion. This sage 
lived on the bank of the Indus : hindlwViTe suhli&sinam 
Devalam munisattamam j (V. I). So this statement seems to 

27() k(h>ini ; Ilis Place in Sanxlrif Lderafufc, pp. .^09-211. 

27T Ihicl, p. 211. b7>.VA'.. p. S2. 

279 VediG Indcw, Vol. I. p. Kuthnhi Br Siidnowler’a 
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280 Uarivamia, (1.23.25). 
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be a fact. I'aniiii himself is placed among the Visvu- 
viitras.-’'- There is another Panini among the Bhrgus.-"' 
We do not know whether the two are identical. They can 
1)0 identical if Panini would be descended from Sunahsepha 
or Devarata. He was a son of Rchika, a descendant of 
Bhrgu, and a nephew of Visvamitra. After a tragic iircidejit 
lie was adopted by Vi^vamitra.®"^ The inscription^"’ of 
the Lata Chalnkya Trilochana Pala records a Brahmana 
donee, Madhava by name, a Bharyaim, of the Kausika gotra, 
having loi his p? a imr as, YaUvdmiLra, IJpvardta, and Audala. 
But what ever it may bo, since the Panins belong to the 
Visodniiti'a group, therefore Panini also belongs to this 
family. Daksas, Ddksis, Bdksdyanas and so Vyali, Pdnins, 
Salavat is are all members of the A tri or Visvamitra group. 
So Ddksiputra is Ddkseija and means a descendant of 
Daksa in the male line and not his daughter’s son. The 
mention of the metronymic is of course a family-custom. 

The story of Satyakama Jabala""" throws some light on 
the customs of the Vedic Eshis. “Satyakama going to 
Gautama Haridrumata said to him, “I wish to become a 
Brahmachari with you, Sir. May I come to you. Sir?” 
He inquired, “Of what family are you, my friend Satya- 
kama replied, “I do not know, Sir, of what family I am. 
1 asked my mother, and she answered, ‘In my youth when 1 
had to move about much as a servant(waiting on the guests 
in my master’s house) I conceived thee. I do not know of 
what family thou art. I am Jabala by name, thou art 

282 QPVIE., pp. 90, 171. 283 Ihich, p. 30. 

284 See Origin of ifio ^h/nihans hy the author. 
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Satyakama. I am, therefore, Satyakama Jabala, Sir.” 
He said, to Jiim, No one bnl a true Brahman would thus 
speak out. Go and fetch fuel, friend I shall initiate you. 
You have not swerved from the truth.""'’' The story indi- 
cates that — 

(1) Recitation of gotra was essential according to the 
strict law of the fidstras on such occasions. 

(2) It was shameful to be unable to tell one’s gotni and 
it required super-human truthfulness lo confess' to one's 
Ignorance. 

(3) The society was patronymic — it was the gotra of 
the father alone that the son inherited and had to recite on 
such occasions. 

The Vedic Rshis were generally introduced by their 
fathers’ names. Had not the mother’s name covered that of 
the father it would be natural to expect that the metro- 
nymics wmuld be preceded by the proper name or gotra of 
the Rshi according to their custom. For example, 
with the suffix 'putra' we have one name that does not 
admit of a meaning, according to Dr. Blihler, for it is formed 
by the very proper name of the mother. In the Chhdndo- 
gya TJpanishad, (3.17.6) we have Krshna DevaklpiUra 
{Krshndya Devaklputrdya). Since Devaklputra is simply 
metronymic, not implying the father, the proper name has 
preceded it unlike those in the Brdhmana and Army aka. 
So leaving aside the suffix ‘p^itra’, which means son or des- 
cendant, we cannot but translate such names as Gaiitami as 
the wife of Gautama in accordance with the explanation 


287 Dr. N. K. Dutt, Origin mid Growth of Carte in India, p. 110 fo. 
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given by Silyana and Aankaiacharya. In a previous Chapter 
in the Jirliaddranyaha Vpanisiliad (G.4.38), the groat Arun- 
dhali has been named as ''Maitravdrunl.” According to 
the Bhdtjavai Pwdna (3.17), her father is the great Rshi 
Kardama, mother, Devahnti, brother, illustrious Bhagavaii 
Kai)ila aiul her sisters were all celebrated ladies. In shout, 
she came of a renowned family; but she has been named in 
accordance with her husband’s name, “Maitravdrunf’ or 
Vasistha. 

Regarding the customs of the Brdhmana period. Dr. 
N. K. Dutt remarks, “The word Gotfa to denote a family or 
clan is found in the Chhandogya Upanishad (IV. 4. 1), and it 
is probable that towards the close of the Brahman'a period 
restrictions began to be set up against marriage within one's 
gens. The occurence of names like Devataras Syavasayana 
Kasyapa (Jaim. Upaii. Br. III. 40. 2) in which both the 
patronymic and Gotra names are given is indicative of a 
stage when Gotra restrictions had begun to be more rigid. 

This system of metronymics ending in putra seems to be 
a peculiarity of the Yajurveda school for the Brhaddranyakq 
Upanishad and the Batapatha Brdhmana both belong to the 
Yajurveda. This agrees well with the customs and tradi- 
tions of the Chalukyas. In the Rewah State Gazetter (front 
page), the Baghela Maharaja who belongs to the Chalukya 
clan has been described as following Yajurveda, Kddydyana 
Sutra and Madhyandin Sakha,. Both Manu and Harita, as 
we shall presently see, were great seers of the Yajurveda 
specially, and the customs of the Baghela Maharaja might 
have continued in his family from the ancient past. 


288 Ongiu and Growth of Caste in India, p. 108 , 
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III Iho c'a,se of the Giihilols,"'''’ wc have the coinbinatioii 
of these thi’ee things again : 

(1) They are disciples of IJarila. 

(2) They follow the Yajmveda. 

(3) They are GuhUaputras. 

They are of Vaijavdpa (jotra and the name also ajipoai's 
ill the list of the first Vamsa of the Brhaddranyakrt 
Upanishad (2. 6. 2). It might be (hat Guliila or Gobliila was 
originally a feminine form (Gohhild). The patronymic forms 
arc formed by adding taddhita pratyayas and seldom by 
adding putra after the name of the father. If my observa- 
tions are found correct, (hen it may be pointed out that 
Gvhilaputra of Gohhilaputra is Gohhlluputra and means 
GohMldnyaya, GohMLayotra, or the family of Gobhila 
according to their own inscriptions, Vaijavapa belongs to 
the A tris and Gobhila to the Kdsyapas.^ 

The Chalukyas were Brahmanic in origin and followed 
the family-customs of their fore-fathers. So they being 
descendants and followers of a particular system are always 
called HdrlUputras , that is, descended from the celebrated 
lady Hariti or wife of Harita. But we have some fiata- 
vahanas and Ikshakus having names with metronymics 
.ending in putra with different feminine stems. The case is 
different with them. We can reasonably believe that in the 
case of the disciples alone, the feminine stems of these 
metronymics mean “Gurumatd or God-mother” — of course a 
peculiarity of a section of the Brahma^ias following the 
lajurveda and their disciples. With the substitution of the 


;i89 Vol. V. pp. 107-187. 
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Pnmhitu fpni'st) of otio (jotra by that of aiiolhei', Ihe metro- 
nymic of lii(' kiii^, wlio would get ii from the pnruhita and 
think himself as if the son of his wife, ohanged. That it 
was a peculiarity of the Yajtirrpda school may be inferred 
trom the fact that not all but a few royal families of the 
lime lined it. Its t)re])onderaiiee in the Deccan is duo to 
the Ydjun'rda being spc'cially ])opular in the Ueccan. But 
whether it wois a s[)ecial custom of a section of ihe Jlrah 
nianas following Ihe Yajunm/a or a grou]) of Jlrahmana 
families following any of the Yddcin, there is no doubt that, 
il w'as u ciisti m of a sect ion of the Jlrahmanas as is indicalofl 
from the interpretations of Sayaiia and i^ahkara. It is also 
found to be used by the Buddhists and is in all probability 
a vestigial custom with them. 

Now let us see who is Harita. We have Harita as a 
(rutmicdra l^nhi among the Anffirds'. Mr. Chentsal Eao in 
tin* GotrapraiHimnwandhakadamPa^'‘'‘ groups him as a 
Knhutrhja-Hrdhtiiana, that is to say, he was a Kshatriya and 
became a Brahmana and attached himself to the Wngirds.' 
ffo was a prince of the Solar dynasty. Dr. N. K. Dutt writes, 
“Among others promoted to Brahmanhood from the 
Kshatriya rank according to the Puranas may be mentioned 
the names of (larga, who wnis horn in the line of Bharat a 
(Vmhnu Pur. IV. lU); of Mudgala, who w^as a son of 
Bhannyasvaof the Lunar dynasty (Bhag. Pur. TX.21) ; and 
of liurila. sou of Vuvanasva of the Solar dynasty (Vayu, SS; 
Vishnu, LV. 3).”-’' IVfr. Pargitcr"® from different Pnmnas 
is also of the same opinion. The lihwjavat PnrCina gives a 

5i9U VPSK.t lutmbieium, i»}>. iii, xii. 

201 Oiiijtn unti fjruu'dt of in India, p. 48. 

292 iNJr, Purpit(*r, Annenf fndiau Uif-torical Tradition, pp. 93, 24G. 
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lon'g list of lliG Solar dynasty and places Harlta thus (9-4) 
Brahma- Marichi ( = Kala, daughter of Maharsi Kardama 
and Devahuti and sister to Kapiln and Arundhali. Dovahuti 
again was the daughter of Svayambhuva-Mauu and sister 
to Priyavrata and Ilttanapada)-Kasyai>a ( = Adili, 
daughter of king Daksa)- Vivasvan( = SMnjna, daiigblc'r of 
Prajapali Visvakarnia) — Manu{ = Sraddha) - Iksaku 
Vikuksi or sasada — Puranjaya, indravrdia or KaUulstha 
^Vnena— Prthu— Visvagandhi — Chandra — Yuvaiiasva 
Sravasta — Vrhadasva— Kuvalayasva or Dhimdhimiara- 
Drdhasva— Haryasva — Nikumbha— Vahnla.sva--Krpasva 
- Senajifc— Yuvanasva — Mandhala( = Vindiunati, daughter 
of king Sasavindu)— Aniharisa — Yuvantisva — llarlta. Wo 
find both Mann and Harita in the list. lie was a ' (joirapnu'nr- 
taka Rahi' and in the lldrlia (jotra the two sets of Prararas-"' 
are: (1) Anairasa, Amharlslia, Jauvmidsva. (2) MdndMtd, 
Ambnrislia, Yauvandiva. Leaving aside the name of 
Maharshi Ahgira, who is the 'Guru' of the Hdritas, tho 
remaining names belong to the Solar dynasty in close rela- 
tion to Harita. There is ample proof in the Pvrdnan that ho 
became a sage and attached himself to the Ainjirda. Tho 
Bhdtjavat Purdiia describes the family as the best of the 
Solar dynasty (9-5). 

In the VMas Harita has been mentioned as a great siH*r 
and law-giver. In the Brhaddranyaka flpaninhad we have 
him mentioned as Prince Jlarita^"* (Kumara-Ilarita) and 
described as a seer. Pie is included in the Vam^u of the 
{tpanishad (2. 6. 3) denoting that he was founder of a line of 
this branch of spiritual knowdedge. He appears again 
and again in this Upanisliad, Ho has been mentioned as a 


GPNK., Inlroduclion, p, xii. 
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M‘(‘r (>1 ('Liycnich {.nd .sexual science.'"'* In the Aitareija 
[ i‘<ii)ij(ilt(r"' vve liave Ki'shna-IIarita. Sayana says that iic 
wa^ a (le.scoiulaut (jf llarTla and was black — so his name was 
krslina-IIaiita. Ilarita's opinion has i)eon cited in the 
TaitUrnja Prafisakhiia.-'' He has been quoted by 
Apastaniba,'" and Dr. Weber says“"‘' that a lawyer was 
always called a llarita. This shows his authority as a law- 
giver. We have a Uurlta a Vi'ddlia Tldrlia Saiii 

hUn and a few years back a Hdrlta Dhnrma Sdstru'^'" was 
discovered. Harita therefore is a j>rcat figure in the Yajur- 
r(‘(hi. Amongst the notable descendants of Harita may be 
mentioned Ruinaiiuja the great Vaisnava savant. 

That the Chalukyas belong to the Solar dynasty has 
been hinted by a Vedantic work composed during the reign 
of the early Chalukyas of Badami, as shown by Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar. He says, ”At the end of a work entitled 
Saiiikshepasariraka, the author Sarvajflatman, the pupil 
of Sure.svara, who himself was a pupil of the great Sarnkara- 
charya, states that he composed it while "the prosperous 
king of the Kshalriya race, the Aditya (sun) of the race of 
Mami whose orders were never ilisobsyed, was ruling over 
the earth." This description would apply with propriety to 

LW Jir f>.. 

■JtUt Alhiri-fin Aiinit/ubi, Dr, Keith’s I'M., p. PiS, Transla- 

(iou, p. See tilv) tu. 

2!)7 'I iiitfuljiii I'rufixlUtffii, Di. It. b. Alilra’s Ed., p. 18S, (14.18). 
8ee alv» prtdace, p. •'). tu. 1. 

208 Airnyfitmlm-DharnudiUtara ; (Jhh. San'>Ii'rihf — No. lod, p. 07, 
tl.4.13.11); p. imi, a.n.ia.2>;' p. .138. (I.(i.l0.12) ; pp. 183, 18(i, 
a. 10.28.0 and Itj^; p. 193, a.l9.30.H5b 
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such a king as Adilyavarman, Vikramaditya T., Viiuiya- 
ditya, Yijayaditya, or Vikramaditya II. of the early Clu'i- 
lukya dynasty, since they were very powerful princes and 
were “Adilyas of the race of Manu.” For the Manavya race 
(o which they belonged may be understood as "1 he race of 
Maim.” But ftariikaracharya is said lo have lived belwF'cu 
isuka 710 and 742, wherefore his grand-pupil must liavc 
flourished about the year 800 of that era, while Vikrama- 
dilya II., the latest of the four, ceased to reign in 660 Saka. 
Supposing then that the date assigned to sariikaracharya is 
correct, the king meant by Sarvajnatman must be one of 
those placed by the Miraj grant between Kirlivarman II. 
and Tailapa. He may be Vikram'aditya, the third prince 
after Kirtivarman II., but if the description is considereil 
hardly applicable to a minor chief, sanikarachavya’s date 
must be pushed backwards so as to place the pupil of his 
pupil in the reign of one of the five princes of the early 
Chalukya dynasty mentioned above. 

There is a controversy about the date of !^ahkarftcharya, 
but it would be out of place lo go into it here. The evidences 
and arguments put forward by Prof. Amulya Charan Vidya- 
bhushan* are very strong and it is more than prolrable that 
the great savant was born in 6S6 A.D. or thereabout and 
lived in the beginning of the eighth century. Sir R. (1. 
Bhandarkar has overlooked another point in his ohseiwalion 
on the time of Sarvajuatman. t^ahkaracharya died an early 
death and his disciple Sure^vara was of the same age with 
him if not older— most probably he was older. So Harva- 
jnatman was not very far off in time from Sahkaracharya. 
and we think that he referred to the Chalukya king Vijayu- 

;t0i EHD., p. 138. 

* S(lliifi)(i Parhfif Ptifvih't, Vol. XV., j)p. 134-lf»y. 
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(lilyA (A D. 00(5-73:^) or Vikmiiifulitya II. (A.D. 733-747) 
in his ])hi'af,p ‘’Arlilya of (he race of Manu.” Thai tliirf 
phrase refers to the Solar dynasty may be still further 
clearly inferred l>y the statement of the Bhd(jctvat Purdya 
wlK're the Solar dynasty has been described under Manana 
I aiiisii (h.l 7) dv nasty of Manu or race of Manu. Here is 
then a eon temporary statement that the Dhrdukyas wore 
held to be of the Solar dynasty during the reign of the early 
(‘haliikyas of Hadaini, and as it is disinterested it can be 
relied Li])on. 

Afi‘. \kiidya has brought to light some evidence to 
prove that this tradition of their origin is also preserved 
among the Mara (has of even modern days. He says, “Now 
strangely enough the CTialukj^as or C'halakes who are still 
one of the leading Maratha families are still assigned to the 
Suryavamsa, sec the noted pathi issued from Kolhapur 
and called Khdtravaiiisamqara or Mardtlid Sdhiinnava 
Kido. Xow another Maratha family viz., the Kadams who 
are })lalnly the Kadambas of ancient inscriptions assigned 
in them to the same Mdnavya gotra as the Chalukyas (Ind. 
Ants VI page 24) are also assigned to the Suryavamsa in the 
above book of the modern Marat has. These facts prove 
that these 98 families’ traditions of the Maralhas are not 
imaginary productions Init are supported by inscript ional 
records which go back to the fifth and sixth centuries A.D. 
Ac<‘ordjng to both of them the Chftlukyas and the 
Kadambas are Solar race Kshatrivas 

So the (Jhalukyas are the descendants of that group of 
the Aryans who trace their origin from the Solar dynasty 
of the ancient literature. 


rrmiL, Vui. t. p. 83 , 



There have l)ecn different ('halukya tlynaslios ruling a(, 
different iinies in different places, the earliosl being lliat of 
Badami. That the Eastern dynasty of Vehgi is a direct 
off-shoot of the Badami dynasty is beyond doubt. The 
dynasty ruling at Kalyan claims its origin from the rulers of 
Badami. But it is not undisputed, for this claim has been 
questioned by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar and Dr. .A. S. Altekar. 
Again, there is a disjaule about the original place of the 
Chalukyas of Anahilapataka Though none has questionetl 
their common origin except Mr. Yaidya it will not be out 
of place to discuss it here. Lei us take the case of the 
Kalyan dynasty first. 

Sir R. G. Bhandarkar says, '‘There must have been 
several branches of the Chalukya family, and it is even a 
question whether Tailapa sprang from the main branch, 
I am inclined to believe that he belonged to quite a colla- 
teral and unimportant branch, and that the main branch 
became extinct. For, the princes of the earlier dynasty 
always traced their descent to Ilarlti and spoke of them 
selves as belonging to the Manavya race; while these later 
(ihalukyas traced their pedigree to Satyasraya only, and 
those two names do not occur in their inscriptions except 
in the Miraj grant and its copies, where an effort is made 
to begin at the beginning. But evidently the writer of 
that grant had not sufficient materials at his command, 
since, as above slated, he places six princes only between 
Kirtivarman II. and Tailapa. There is little question that 
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Ihfi'f \v;is no CMjiiliuuity of Imdiiioii. The titles Jagadeka- 
iiiMlifi, Trildiuvanamatla, &c., which the later Chalukyas 
ahsuniccl mark them off distinctively from princes of the 
earlier (tyuasty, who bait none like tlieni.’’“’' 

Tlie riders of this dynasty have tiacod their origin froii\ 
Satyasraya. As '■Mdnnrya (jotni and ' Hdrltljnitia'' indi- 
cate descent from them and denote their (jotra, to be a 
descemlant of Satyasraya aulomalically establishes relation- 
ship with Mann and llarila. Milhana in his Vihramdiika 
Dft'a Ch'nita has .supjjorted it. About the line of descent, 
i) ih not correct that it was first mentioned in the Miraj 
grant and its copies. We find it first in the work of poet 
Ranna,*"' the Court-poet of the founder of the dynasty — 
Ahavamalladeva Xurmfuli Tailapa II. (A.D. 973-997). It is 
more than probable that his version was quoted in the 
Kauthem, Jevur, Ahlgund and Miraj grants. There is 
of course omission of some three or four kings, but they 
belonged to the darkest days of the family and were most 
jjrobably forgotten.*' It is true that the favourite epithets 
of the early Chalukyas ''Mrmaryamyotre HdixUpiitrah" 
have not Ijeen so often' quoted by the princes of the Kalyan 
dynasty. But wo must remember that the rise of the early 
Chalukyas began during the golden days of the Purva- 
mimimisa school and they were all very orthodox people 
(Iclighting in intricate Brahminical performances; and so 
the question of (jotm and other religious and ritual techni- 
calities were important questions of the time and to 

•‘iiri EHl}., pp, Dr, Fleet aIsd is of the saiuo ()i>iiuon, 

am 7h., Vol. XL. pp. 43-45. 

* ** I Ills was tlie 4lttrke>t pprwul in tlie history of the Chahikya 
it\ nasty, %iHtl prohuhly tio eorrt'et aecouiil of ttie sviecessiou was kept.” 
Efin., P. 
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tlicnisclves. They were accordingly cafolully lueiiliouod 
in their iiiscripUoiis. Hut during the rise of the ChFiliikyas 
of KaJyaii and Palau at the end of the tenth ccjUury, 
PurvamimamHa had almost faded away and Ttlara- 
niiinanisa was making its hoadwniy. Tlie .laina faiUi also 
l)Ccaino more prominent again and many of tlio then 
(tlifilukya kings were much iiiflaencod by , laina saints, 
nay, some of them wore devoted Jainas. The kings of tlic 
Kalyan dynasty wore mostly Saivas and the Saivas do not 
care so much for orthodox technicalities as the Vaisnavas. 
fcio (jotra and dogmas of religious schools and ritual perfor- 
mances were neither so important nor w’ere they so often 
mentioned. The names of the two dynasties, too, have 
resemblances. We have Vikramaditya, Jayasimha, and 
Vijayaditya as common names. The antiquarians also in 
numbering the VikraDidcJityas have given unconscious sup- 
port to the claim of the continuity of blood in these two 
dynasties. Wc have no first Vikramaditya or first Taila rul- 
ing in the Kalyan dynasty. There is no direct or indirect 
evidence that the dynasty of Baclami became extinct. So wc 
do not think that the changes in the titles of the kiiigs should 
he so seriously taken. The titles of the early kings 
generally ended in ‘Airaya’ such as Jandmtija, Jayasraya, 
Hatydsraya etc. The last name was the original one of 
the series and indicated descent from tiatyasi-aya of the 
earlier age. Others are imitations. So substitution of 
'Asmya’ by 'Malta' can not mean that they had no conli- 
nuity of blood; and this becomes all the more idear when 
we find 'Mallas' such as 'Ynddhumalla' in the Veiigi 
dynasty, whose origin from the Hadanii dynasty is beyond 
question. The Kauthem grant records Vinnyaditya as 
Yuddhamalla.. There are 'Mallas' in the Chalukya dynasty 
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of Dll JJf'kliaiii Sapadalaksha described in the Pawpd- 
bhnralo, houui of whom fought for the Rastrakutas agaiusi 
lh(‘ Parihars. Hut the names of the two dynasties have no 
resf'iiil)lau(‘es and the dynasty of Sapadalaksha is not 
known to tiave any relationship with that, of Badami. 
Dr. AKckar loo quostions the claim of the Kalyan dynasty. 
Over and above the reu.sons mentioned by Sir R. tJ. 
Hbandarkar, ho says, “It seems that the ancestors of Taila 
were loo insignificant; for even the title ‘Rajan," wl^ieh in 
our times did not convey invariably even the status of a 
feudatory, is not given to them by their powerful and 
illustrious descendants. It is therefore extremely unlikely 
that the daughtei- of Krshna, whom Ayyandeva had 
married, could have been a daughter of Krshna II of the 
Rashtrakuta dynasty, especially since neither Ayyandeva 
nor Krshna is given even the courtesy title ‘Rajan.’ The place 
where they were living is also unknown; it might perhaps 
be suggested that since Taila vvas a son-in-law of the 
(’hc’di ruler Lakshmana, and since the northern parts of the 
Rashlrakuta dominions first passed under his control, he 
may have been living some where in the northern portion 
of the state of Hyderabad.”'"’" The inscriptions that 
connect the Kalyan dynasty with that of Badami describe 
Taila’s ancestors as ruling princes. So, if the title was not 
given to Ayyana and Krshna in the inscription, it cannot 
be so Kseriously douldod. Of course there is no evidence 
proving that the Kpshna in question was Krshna II. of the 
Ra.strakiitas, for there might have been so many Kirslmas 
at that time of minor importance other than Krshna II. 
Poet Rapna also does not mention any thing about it. But 

305 Hr, A. S. Alt«kar, liT,, pp. 129-180. 
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the tosLimoiiy quoted by Dr. Altekar goes uol to prove IjuL 
to disprove the insignificaut origin of Taila. He was not a 
soii-in-law* of the Chedi ruler Lakshmana, but his grand 
son. He himself married .lakavva, daughter of the Rasira- 
kuta prince Bhammaha. These two malriinonial alliances’ 
on the part of the son and grand-son of Ayyana show tliai 
his pedigree was not so insignificaut. Probably he was a 
potty ruler but was highly respected for his blue blood , and 
blue blood alone without any kingdom counts even in the 
twentieth centuiy. About Dr. Altekar’s last point, of 
course there is nothing to enlighten us as to where the 
ancestors of Taila were living or ruling. But we do not as 
well know wherefrom the mighty Taila II. himself ruled. 
The capital of Dantidurga, Krshna I., Govinda II., Dhruva 
and Govinda III. is also not yet satisfactorily known. It 
must be remembered in conclusion that it was not Kirti- 
varman II., the last ruler of the Badami dynasty, from whom 
the Kalyan dynasty claims their descent, but from an 
younger son of his grand-father Vijayflditya, They were 
perhaps ruling as petty princes before the extinction of the 
main line. We know nothing of Kirtivarnmn’s descendants. 
If the main line was extinct the royal dignity passed to the 
predecessors of Taila II. So no motive can be imputed to 
the Kaiithem, Jevur, Nilgund and Miraj grants. 1’hc testi- 
mony of poet Ranna from whom they were copied seems to 
be reliable. “There is thus reason to think that Taila TI. 
really was a descendant of the former family of Western 
Chalukyas who preceded the Rashtrakutas.’'*®" 

* This error of Dr. Altekar oilher a priuliiis; mistake or at most 
an oversight for he has correctly pul down the relations in pp. 
of his book. 
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'lllOK' hfis been differouce of opinion about Iho 
Cbfiliikyas (jf Anahilaj)ataku. The {Jujaral chroniclpi,s 
h<‘i_\ “ liial they came from Kalyaiuiliataka in Kanauj. 
Ml'. I''()i-i!i‘s and Air. Elphinsloiie "" disbelieve them and 
hay lha( lliey eame I'rom Kalyan. i)r. Ihihlor"" and Dr. D 
Jt Idiandarkar " beli('V(‘ Iheni to hav(' eoino from llic north 
I’andil HhH£>vanlal liidraji scerus lo ucoept Ihe opinion of 
Dr. Huhler Do says, “is'o malerials are available to trace 
the oriyinal seal of Ihe family or lo show when and whence 
liiey came (o Oujarat. The balance of probability is, as 
Dr Buhler holds, that Mfdaraja’s ancestors came from the 
north.’'‘‘'“ But his observation about this Kalyanakataka 
elsewhere is also important. It is stated by the Grujarat 
chroniclers that the fore-fathers of the founder of this 
dynasty conquered Anahilapataka in t>96 A.D. Pandit 
Bhagvaiilal Indraji says in that connection : “It is hard 
to say how much truth underlies this tradition. In the 
s(>veuth coutury not Chauliikya but Pala kings flourished 
in Kanoj. Mo place of importance called Kalyanakataka is 
recorded in the Kanoj territory. And though there was a 
southern t'halukya kingdom with its capital at Kalyan, its 
establishment at Kalyan was about the middle of the 
eleventh not in the seventh century. Further the known 
Dakhan Chfilukya lists contain no king named Bhuvada, 

.'{07 liti., Vol. 1. I't. 1. II. m 

MOS Mr. A. K Koilu*'', /dn Mtilit, (iJi. 11. 0. llu\\linh(»ii’,s Kd.), 
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unless he be the great Ulialiikya king Vijayndilya (A D. 
696-733) also called Bhuvanasraya, who warred in the nortli 
and was there imprisoned but made his oseaiio. The infer 
ence is that the author of (he Raliuunala, knowing the 
Solaiikis originally belonged to a eily called Kalyaii, aiul 
knowing (hat aChalukyaking named Bluivada had defeulcd 
the Chavadas may have called Bhuvada king of Kalyan 
kataka and identified Kalyankataka with a country so 
well known lo Puranic fame as Kanyfdcubja. This view is 
supported by the absence in the Prabandhachiiitamani and 
other old records of any mention of an invasion from Kanoj. 
It is possible that in A.D. 696 some king Bhuvada of the 
Uujarai Chalukyas, of whom at this time branches were 
ruling as far north as Kaira, invaded the Chavadas under 
Jayasekhara.””® 

Dr. Buhler believes that Raji. father of Mularaja.came 
from Kanauj. He says, “The question is now where Raj is 
home and kingdom was. The Gujarat chroniclers state 
that in 752 Vikrania, Bhiiraja, Bhuyada, or Bhuvada (/.c. 
Bhupati), king of Kalyanakataka, in Kanoj, held Gujarat 
and destroyed Jaya^ekhara; that after him Karnfiditya, 
Chandraditya, Somaditya, and finally Bhuvaiiadilya occu- 
pied the throne of Kalyana, the last lieing Raji's father. 
Mr. Forbes, Mr. Elphinstono, and others have identified this 
Kalyana with the capital of the Dekhaiii Chalukyas. and 
have assumed that the Gujaratis are in error. I must con- 
fess that until very lately I have been of the same opinion. 
But a careful reconsideration of the question inclines mo to 
side now with the native writers. The fact that Kalyftiia in 
the Dekhan was for more than eight centuries a Chidukya 
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cfipilal, a))(l that no famous town of this name has been 
h’aced j]i Kaiioj, is no don])t a strong argument in favour of 
llu' European historians. It becomes all the stronger by 
tlio repeated statements of the Dekhani Chnlukyas in their 
inscriptions that they conquered Gujarat, and by the fact 
that a grant of a f’hrdukya king Vijayaraja dated Sainvat 
j)rohal)ly Saka Sanivat) 304, or 472-473 A.l)., has been 
found, whicli proves that that king held the Bharuch dis- 
tricts. But the arguments in favour of the native statement 
appear still stronger. Firstly, the form of the family name 
used by the Dekhanis slightly differs from that given by the 
Gujaratis. The latter always call themselves ChAulukyas 
(whence Solunki or Solanki), and the latter* are named now 
Ghllukyas or ChAlukyas, now ChAlikyas, or even Ch.Alkyas. 
Hence their modern descendants are called Chalke, I do 
not doubt that Chawlukya and Ch«lukya are only dialectic 
forms of the same name. But it is inexplicable why the 
founder of the Pathan dynasty should call himself 
Chcmlvkika if ho came direct from Kaly&na, where the form 
Chdlukya was used. On the other hand, the difference 
would be easily explained if he was descended from a 
northern branch of the family, separated for a long time from 
its southern brethren. Secondly, the kuladevatd, or 
family diety, of the Dekhani Chalukyasis Vishnu, while the 
Gujarati Ghaulukyas are s^aivas. Thirdly, the cognizance of 
the former is the boar, and that (»f the latter, as grant No. 1 
shows, the hull, Nandi. Fourthly, the names of the kings 
from Bhupati to Raji do not agree with those of the varnm- 
rail of the Dekhani inscriptions. Fifthly, it seems certain 
that the relations between Mularaja and his Dekhani clans- 
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men were anything but friendly. After his accession to the 
throne he had to encounter an army under Baraj), sent by 
Taila[)a of Teliugana. Sixthly, Mfilai aja, as well as his suc- 
cessors, settled in Clujarat numerous colonies of Urahmans, 
who down to the present day are called Antlichyas, A'orther 
tiers'. IJo gave to them Simhapura or Sihoc, in Kasteni 
Ktllhiawad, Stambhalirtha or Ivhambay, and mnnetous 
villages in the country between the bauas and the Sablnir 
niati. Mow, as a general rule, Indian Icings, on imtkini) new 
conquests, import people fiom their native homes if they 
do so at all. If, therefore, Mfdaraja had come from the 
Dekhan, (iujarat would have been filled with Teliugana and 
Karnata Brahmans. If, as the chronicles say. he came 
from the north, the introduction of the Audichya Brahmans 
is at once explained. This last point is, in my opinion, one 
of the strongest arguments in favour of the native statement, 
and least likely to be reconciled with Elphinstono's theory. 
Several of the other points above mentioned niny be explain- 
ed away. Thus it way be contended that Mfdaraja changed 
his religion and his crest on succeeding to theChaudfi throm>, 
and accepted those of his mother's family. But though the 
adoption of a new diety is not a matter of great importance 
for a RaJimt, — because, as I was told in Rajputuiui, a raja 
ought not to be exclusive iu the point of worship, but favour 
all the various sects among his subjects, aiul though the 
adoption of new armorial bearings may have occurod iu 
other cases, still it would be desirable to have some proof 
(which has hitherto not been furnished) that t^iva and hi.s 
Xandi were affected by the C’haudas. T must leave (ho 
reader to estimate the weight of each of the other arguments 
for himself. But in concluding this discussion I will ad<l 
that the existence of a Chaixlukya kingdom iu Ivanoj and 
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Iho of iiiiclhci- Knlyfuia aiv not fo very incrccUble. 

Tfiorc ih a ^ap in tho history of Kaiioj from the tiniOh 
of Va<()varrmin, in the beftiimino of liio eighth centtuy, 
down to the end of ilie tenth eonlucy, when the Ralhors af) 
pear as its lords. This gap very nearly corresponds to the 
pei'iod assigned to Hhiipati and his sueeessovs, as the former 
is stated to hav(> reigned in A.l)., find MCdarajii’s ac- 
cession is [flaccd in t)41-4:J Al). Further, the Dekhani 
Chfdnkyas assert (hat their ancestors came from the north, 
and ruled in Ajoilhya and other towns, and from the Gazet- 
tper Of the K. IT'. Provinces il appears that Chalukya 
Rajputs are found in the Kanoj districts to the present day. 
As regards the existence of another Kalyana, it ought to he 
borne in mind that the name is by no means uncommon. 
Two towns of this name are well known and of great anti 
quity, viz. Kalyana near Bombay, the Kalliene of the 
trieeks, and Kalyaiia in the Dekhan. Less noted Kalyana- 
})uras occur frequently on the map of India. Considering 
all lhe.se circumstances, I adopt the statement of the Guja- 
ratis, and take Mhlaraja to have been the son of a king who 
ruled in Kanyakubja and who reconquered Gujarat, which 
had lieen an old dependency of his paternal empire.'”'" 

Dr. Ruhlor's arguments are not strong enough to estab 
iish the northern origin of the Gujarat Chalukyas. Tt can 
bn said agfiiiisl lii.s views that the form of the family-name 
'Vhnvlnkihn' is not inexplicable. We have already examin- 
ed the terms Choidukiku and Chatdukya in detail. The 
form Chifuluh'ika seems to be the effect of an over-zeal on 
the part of the plate-maker iii Sanskrit grammar. The 
tHffereuce is only a difference of 'Pmtyaya' used to denote 


ai4 /.l., Vol. VI, pp. 182-18-3. 
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llie saiJic ineaiiing — i.a. "Hrpika' for 'Snya'. As for iiis sccoinl 
point, it; is not true tliat the family deity of (lie JJecc-an 
Chaiukyas is exclusively Visnu. Tliey have always slated 
that they are protected liy Kartikeya, blessed by the goddess 
Kausiki and have seven divine mol hers as guardians. 
These gods and goddesses aro of the family of t^ivu according 
to inytiioJogy. Vikraiiiaditya I. of ilie early family is 
known to have been a saiva.-"’ The Mahakuta pillar 
inscription of Mahgalesa is a (^aiva giant. Another 
Chalukya inscription* says that Pnlakesi II. was a parama- 
Maheh'ara or saiva in faith. But it is better to call them 
cosmopolitan in, their worship. There has been of course a 
change in the form of the cognisance. That the Gujarat 
Chaiukyas were Haivas as noted by Dr. Biihler is beyond 
doubt. Wo learn from the Prdbandha Chintuniani of Meru 
tuhga that 'Though Kumarapala was, no doubt, a conscien- 
tious follower of the Jain discipline, he managed to coni- 
tiine with it a lurking regard for t^iva, the family god of the 
Chaulukyas of Gujarat."'"" It must be kept in mind that 
Eaji came to Patan in disguise and that Mfilaraja captured 
the throne with the help of the ministers of the ex-rulers. 
The god Somanatha or Siva has an unique position in the 
mind of the people of the locality anil a substantial portion 
of the treasury was obtained from this temple. The infliioin'o 

-'tL') V^ol. I. IM. [I. i». •'{(il; ilr. it. (’oiisi'iirt T/iv f'hMvkmin 

In'kitcrttin’i p. -'5. Vija.vrulilya ‘"biiiit (lie {front temph- of Itu* {ftid 
Siva untli^r tJif uaiiie ot Viju,ve.svaru, now known us Sairijf.Hup'irara, at 
hatlatlakal." BG., Yol. l'. id. Jl. p. i’.Tl. 

■* Yerhtindhinjji’u TJe.i VII. Inirntatiomilcn 
1880. pp. 2"*10, ytlo. 

-‘IK) Mi'iiitiinga, Bmhnndhu Ghintiimtiid, Translation l»,v ilr. (‘. 11. 
Tawney, Preface, p. XIV. 
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of SoiiiiiiiHllui is also ovi(l('nl from the (‘oi)))er ))hiU's of tlio 
Jaii.a Clialiikyas, wliosc cowiuzaiu'o was Siva liimsolf."' 
Morcuvor, IIilto is rf'a.son to l^elievc that Mularaja had to 
adaja liinis('lf miliroly to tho lorul condition as hi,s security 
<le[)eti(lc‘d nixiii the i»ood will of his new suhjocts, So Ihero 
is nolliins; to quosliuii if AMIaraja adofjLed the ball as his 
co^ni/aniec. About the sottleauMit of the Aucliehya ilrali- 
niatias, tiieri' is a story couucctcd with iL."'* It is said that 
lie n‘|)(‘utcd of his former deeds in his mature ago, and as a 
lienance, these Brahinanas vveve given land. Pie might not 
h.ave been on goi-d terms with Tailapa to bring Brahmanas 
from his kingdom; Imt the question did not perhaps arise 
at all. He had nobody from his own land to advise him. 
The courtiers and Brahmanas surrounding him were all 
northerners. The pious men he could obtain for consulta- 
tion wore perhaps all inhabitants of the surrounding 
Th'tha.s. Moreover, many of the kings of the Deccan of 
those (lay.s settled colonies of Brfdimanas from the north. 
So (hore is nothing to be astonished at if a southern king 
who foiindeit a principality in the north gave lands to 
Brahmanas from the north. 

It is true that (ho names of the kings from Bhupali to 
liaji have not yet been found to agree with any known list 
of tho I)ec<*au ('halukyas. Kalyanakataka cannot be 
Kalyiin of the Kalytin dynasty. Kalyan was founded by 
Somesvara f., *" father of VikramfidityaVI. in the middle of 
the eleventh (*eiitury an'd the capital had perhaps no cxivS- 
lenec at the time of Taila and his successors before Somes- 

:U? ?.d., V»l. xn. p. 19(5. 

ai8 Mr. I’orliiN, /*?. M,Vrt {Muj..r J. W. \Viit.«,oii’s Bd.h pp. 47-49. 
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Ab, Vi)I. Viri. p. l(r>; Z/O'.. Vol. T. in. ir. pp. 215, 427-428, 440, 
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vara I- Bui MCiJaraja (A.D. 9()l-{)96) ascended Ihc tlirone 
twelve yeai’S l)cfore Taila [1. tA.D. 973-997). So his falJier Raji 
cannot have come i'l'om Kalyaii and Kalyanakataka cannot 
be identified with that city. But Mfilavaja’s political rela 
tioDship with Taila IJ. hasbecji misLindci. stood. The idea of 
an ill feeling between these two contemporary riders has 
been supposed wholly on the assumption that Barapa who 
attacked Palan was a general of Taila II. It is said lhal 
after the end of the Chapolkata rule in Pfd.an, Gujarat was 
rendered an olrject of ambition to the surrounding princes 
and the Chauhan ruler Vigraharaja”" of Sapadalaksa or 
Sakainbhari (Sambar) and Barapa, general of Taila IT., 
simultaneously attacked the new kingdom of MCdaraja. 
We are not concerned at present with the details and result 
of this strife; but the contemporary evidences unanimously 
prove that Mularaja prevailed in the end. It is said that 
Barapa lost his life and his army was defeated with great 
slaughter. “...The statement of the Gujarat chronicles 
that Barappa was defeated and killed by Mfdaraja, 
seemed improbable to Bhagvanlal and Jackson. But 
the statement of the Dryasraija that Mularaja ami hi-! 
son Garnunda crossed the river ftcabhi'avati (modei’u Sabar- 
mati), the southern boundary of his dominions, and, cnler- 
iiig Lata, defeated and killed Barajipa, seems to gain some 
support from the Surat grant of Trilocanaprila mentioned 
above. This inscription describes Goggiraja, Baraiipa’s son 

and successor, as the ‘first home of the family who 

rclioveil his own land like a greater Visnu, the land that was 
seized upon by powerhd enemies like demons’. It may well 

M20 /my I., Vol. II. p. !):5T: ilr. I-'orkos /i,h M.llu (Mr. 
Itinvliuhou’s Ed.) Vol. 1. p. 52. 
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in* (li.'il the (Icinoii-liko enemies of this ])fissMoi> wore the 
Cnuliikyiis, who defealod his lather and seized Lata, ‘his 
«.\\a latut ’ ■' Air. Forbes evidently took the above narra 
li\(' trom Meriituhs'a's Prnban'lha (JhhPd)n(iiii. Some 
svara'h Kirti/cau)iiif(f'i also supports it • 

Ijih'svdrmijd Hctifni ijaina.sa mamjapara kmmu h / 
Diirraidiii liaivpoiii hah'ft iKlstikatii jah saniagiahlt 1 1 
Caido II {\(irrndmi'(imi<nrurmna)n.) V. li. 


Ar(MiiUiui;a says that Bara])a is a “general of the king 
of the laud of Tilaiiga, who is iianieil Tailapa Soiues- 
vara simply states that he was the general of the king of 
Lata. “But the bndher-poet and contemporary of Somes 
vara, the daina ehroiueler, Ara&iinha, gives the following, 
on the subject, in his poem of Sukrita-Sa<nMHtana : — 

Vijitya yah minyati Kanyakubjainalubhujo- 

Bdrapadandancithain / 

Jnhdra han/ipnikaraip Jean! (jfdtta tied rasam - 

dipiiupannisdynhp / / 


'Who, having conquered in battle the general Barapa, 
of the king of Kanyakuhja, wrenched the tribute of 
eh‘phaiits from his hand {whose) fire of valour blazed up by 
that act.' Canto II., V. 5."'-’ So the statomeiits are coii- 
tlieting and we have not yet any grant of Barapa 
himself. The historians have accepted the statement 
of Menituhga atul are of opinion that the king of 
Tolihgana is no other than Taila II. Dr. TI. C. Ray is 
of opinion that "the statement of the Hukrta-samhlvtana, 


:W1 W/.V/., Vot, 11. lip. y:«Mi4t). 

•Vi'i iltiutuuf'tt. Pmhmdhn Chintitmiin! (Triiuslntioa hy Jlr. 
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lhat Tailapa was a general of the king of Kaiiauj, is appar- 
ently a mistake.” Tailapa is evidently a printing mistake 
for Barapa. But we think that Merututiga is wrong in 
mentioning Taila]ja as the king of Teliiigana and overlord 
of Barapa, and Init for the name of Tailapa, the vi'rsionh 
of Meriiliihga, Somesvara and Arisiinha ari* recon 
eilalde. “The demise of the direel line of the 
Ohowras rendered Goozerat an ohjeel for the ambition 
of more than one of the surrounding ])rkiees”‘'’ cvideully 
in the very beginning of Mulartija’s reign. Mfdaraja ascen- 
ded the throne in about 961 A.D., twelve yeare before Taila 
II. (A.D. 973). So Taila was not a reigning monareh in the 
hoginning of Miilaraja's reign and life-time of Barapa. On 
the otherliancl, the inscription of Trilochana Pala proves the 
relationship of Barapa with Kanyakubja and the BRstra- 
kutas. The grant siates “In Kanyakubja (Kanauj), 0 great 
King Chaulukya, after having taken (in marriage) the 
daughter of a Rashtrakuta, do thou, for the sake of the weL 
fare (of the people), raise pr&geny on her. Thus there may 
here arise from a Chaulukya (i.e. from a palm-horn being) a 
truly extensive race of Kshatriyas, far-spreading like river 
streams (coming) from a mountain’.”'”"’ We also know thiit 
Krshna III. made the last Rasjrakfita atiaek on the Prali 
hara empire of Kanauj : “Krshna then marched northwardh 
and defeated the Chedis, though his mother and wife had 


;124 Dliyi., Vol. II. p. 937. In. «. See iiKo p. 938.— ‘Tit- {IWiHipnt 
was Iherefove a ooiiiempoiwj' ol Taila II, aiul have liwm 

appoijited liy liiin as lii.s feudatcny to >>uuid lli(> ‘Harada wafi.' •*( 
iha main galeway.s in tlie South.” 

.13.1 liiU .l/d/« (ifr. lUnvliaou’s J'ld.). Vol. I. }>. •V.i. 

:«() 1905, pp. 23-24. 
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hci'ii ijoii) ill lliiii liimily. The iorts of Krilaiijf.ra and Chilra 
kiilu, siliiatcd in tlu* xOi-y lioarl of CluiiiiUdla counI ry, wore 
occu))iod liy iho Rashlrakiila army, and the Gurjarn-Prali- 
haia oinporor lost all liojie of cajiluring tlioni. An insicrii) 
lion, rcof'iilly piililisliod, coitlirtns Iho to'-iimony of Iho Dooli 
plalos. This iiisoripliou was foiiiul at dura in Iho Mailiar 
Slate of the III gholkhund Agency. II is wrillon upon a 
, stone and ooiilain.s a (uilogy of Kr,shna 111 in f'anaro.so. 
d'hal a (’anaieso eulogy of Krshiiu shnukl ho disoovored in 
Ilaghelkhand can he exphiiued only on the assumption that 
till' claim lo the conquest of fliilrakfila and Kfilanjava is well 
founded. The Rashtrakfitas oonlinued lo hold these forts for 
about ten years; they were reoonquered by the Chandella 
king Yasovarinan some time before 953 A.D." ” We also 
know that Lata was a feudatory state of the Rastrakiitas, 
ruled by princes of that family upto the last decade of the 
ninth century. Subsequently it was ruled by the Brahnia- 
valoku hoiiHo “ruling under direct impeiial siqiervision 
over the Kupadwanj Kaira area, which was formerly lieiiig 
governe.l by the Cjujrat Ilrishlrakntas.'’-*^' “In the lime also 
of the next ruler Tndra III we find Gujrat being direetly 
oont rolled from Malkhed.”'-’’ We also know lhat Indra ITT. 
invaded the Pralihura empire “and the defeat of Mahipala I 
(r. 91443 A.D.) soon after A.I), 915 had very serious coiise- 
(pienooh for iheforluiies of the (Turjara-Pralihara empire.’’’ “ 
“Though llie Trataligarh inseriplion of Mahendrajifila II, 
dated in 94540 A.D., proves that the Pratiharas recovered 
their hold for some lime in Malwa, there is enough evidence 

:Vv >7 /iT., p. 113, 3 L\S /huL, p. 98 , 
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to indicate that their hold on Gujarat and Kathiawar grew 
precarious. The Karhad plates of Krsna HI (c. 940-5(J A.D.) 
seem to show a renewal of Rastrakuta pressure on these pro- 
vinces in the reign of his father Amoghavarsa HI Vaddiga 
(c. 934-40 A.D. ).”•*“ Evidently it is quite probable that 
Barapa was a general of Krshna III., related to him by mar- 
riage, might have accompanied him during his ex})cdilion 
lo the Kanauj empire and probably look active jjarl in the 
conquest of Chitraki'ita and Kalahjara. Subsequently, iio 
was perhaps sent to recover Gujarat or was a^jpointed 
governor there. The inscription of Trilochana Pala not only 
states that “Barapa was born in the family of Chaulukya, 
that he was related by marriage to the Rashtrakuta, Maha- 
raja of Kanyakubja,” but also that “he obtained Latadesa, 
not by conquest,” but “by his wise and politic rule” he “won 
the hearts of the people, and destroyed the enemies of the 
realm. So it is highly probable that Barapa was relateil 
to the Rastirakutas and had nothing to do with Taila II., 
before whose appearance in the field as an able ruler to 
shape the destiny of the Deccan of that time he perhaps 
lost his life. So KdnyaJcubjamcdiihhujo {po'i) of Arisiniha 
probably means the Rastrakutas and they were also the 
kings of Telihgana before 973 A.D., and Merutuiiga’s state- 
ment is perhaps a mistake in so far as his reference to 
Tailapa as king of Telihgana and overlord of Barapa, and 
not that of Arisimha. Someavara’s statement may refer m 
either Taila or any one of the Ra?{,rakfita kings who ruled 
during the second half of the tenth century. 33ut Taila’s 
name as king of Telihgana very likely became famous after 

331 DENI., Vol. II. p. 934. 

332 lA., Vol. XII. pp, 199-200, 
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Iiift and Mcrului’iga was easily mibled to .slaio ilial 

Taila was the king indioaled. Harapa’s atiack on Palau, 
Ihcrctoi'o, is iiol onough to suppose the existence o{ a hostile 
looting l)Ot\vo(>ii Mularfija and Taila. 

Ahonl Kalyanakataka and northern origin oI Iho 
Anahilapfitaka Chalukyas, Dr. I). R. Bhandarkar has gone 
a stop still further. Ifo wants to Identify Kalyanakataka 
with Kauauj itself. Me says, “And Iho tiaclitions are unani- 
mous in saying that his father Raja (properly Raji) came 
frt)m Kalyanakataka in Kanyakubja. Where this Kalyana- 
kataka is to be located has puzzled many antiquarians. 
But I think that, in all likelihood, Kalyanakataka denotes 
Kanauj itself. We have seen that Kanauj was known by 
the name Mahodaya. And Mahodaya and Kalyana are 
identical in meaning. Secondly, it is to be noted that, in 
the copper-plate charters of Bhoja, Mahendrapala and Vina- 
yakapala, Mahodaya is called a shandJidvara. Skandhd- 
vdra and Kataku, again, aro synonymous terms. Hence 
Kalyanakataka is equivalent to Mahodayaskandhavara, so 
far as their meaning g<'es. And, as Hindu authors are in 
the habit of speaking about the same kings and cities in 
terras different but equivalent in meaning, it is highly pro- 
bable that by Kalyanakataka in the Kanyakubja couiitry 
Kanauj is meant.”'”-' We do not know how much we can 
rely on this explanation. The difliculty is lhat it was the 
I'arihars that ruled at Kanauj during the period in question 
ami Raji was not a Parihar but a Chalukya. 

Hut without going in this round-about -way, we have got 
the mention of a city named Kalyanakataka in the literu- 
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lure of this period. The HUopadeSa was composed'’'" some- 
time about the period under discussion. In this liook of 
stories we have mention of kingdoms, towns and cities, 
livers, etc., that had real existence, such as Kausainbi, 
Baranasi, Gauravisaya, Mahismatl, (todrivarl etc. In one 
story, Narayana, the author, writes,” Anti Kalijdyukalakr 
vantavyo Bhah'avo ndnia mjddhahj Ha rhaikadd pdpabitd 
dhirlubdho hhrdmyanm'ndhyfilamiimdhyam (jatahj’' ■ 
Here we have a name Kalyanakataka in toto and the story 
tells that it was near the Vindhyas. But can such a town 
have any connection with Kanauj ? It can have, in relation 
to the Chfilukyas. 'We may reasonably believe that possibly 
there was such a principality in the Vindhyas as a feudatory 
state of the Rastrakutas and that Kanauj was held by the 
Chalukyas of Kalyanakataka for a time as their viceroys, or 
that it was a feudatoi*y stale under the Pratiharas on the 
northern side of the Vindhyas. 

Dr. Bxlhler suggests in this connection, as has been quot- 
ed before, that the Chalukyas might have mled in Kanauj 
during the period about which the history of Kanauj is not 
known. But even what we know about this time does not 
admit of an independent Chalukya rule in Kanauj. The 
author of the Ratnamidld says’"’’ that Bhuvada attacked 
Gujarat in 690 A.D. and that he was king of Kalyanakataka 
in Kanauj. This Bhuvada is also said to be a fore-father of 
Raji and the line is said to have ruled for several generations 
in succession. The period under question includes the 


Dr. Keilli, A Iliatonj of Hansknt Literatuie, p. 
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pj'i'iod ill wliit'ii the triangular fight between the Parihars, 
(lie Pulas and Iho Rastrakutas was taking place for the 
sovereignty of Kanauj. Had the Chalukyas ruled there 
they (‘ould not hut have been engaged in the contest as an 
independent party and we could reasorialdy exjiect to get 
some information, however lit tie it might be, from the plates 
and other reliable evidences of the three combatants. Dr. 
FI. C. liay says about this time, “It is voiy difficult to give 
any connected account of political happenings in Northern 
India foi* about two hundred years after this event.* The 
Tibetan invasion and control of the Ganges valley, the 
attempted revival of the Gupta empire by Adityasena and 
of the Kanauj empire by Yasovarman are some of the more 
important incidents of the first half of this period. The 
hope of an early revival of the hegemony of Kanauj however 
was shattered by the ambition of the Karkota kings of 
Kashmir. Then followed what may be described as a trian- 
gular contest between the Palas of Bengal and Bihar, the 
Gurjara-Pratiharas of Malwa and Western India, and the 
Rastrakutas of the Deccan for the possession of the Gangea- 
.Fiimna valley and the city of Kanauj. After a struggle of 
about half a century, in which fortune showed her fickle- 
ness by alternately favouring each of the combatants, she 
at last became the bride of the Gurjara-Pratiharas."*'*’’ So 
there is no ])ossibility of an independent Chalukya rule in 
Kanauj in 696 A.D, or subsequently. It is impossible for 
the descendants of Bhuvada to rule there in succession for 
we definitely know that Yasovarman (A.D. 731-736) and 
some Parihar kings ruled during this time over Kanauj. 


* tl»e tleatii of Tlarsavardliaua. 
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We know that the early Chalukya kingdom of the 
Deccan was supplanted by the Rastrakutas and that 
some of the minor Chalukya pi*incipalilio.s sprang 
up as their feudatory states. So it may at most ])e 
possible that there was a Chalukya princi})ality in the 
Vindhyas with its capital at Kalyauakataka as a feudatory 
stale of the S,astrakutas. They might have fought for them 
against the Parihars and Kanauj might have been entrusted 
to them during their supremacy. It is also probable that 
this principality was founded by a younger son of Vijaya- 
ditya (A.D. 696-733), who, we definitely know, attacked 
Gujarat about 696 A-.D."* This son might be Bhuvada of 
the Gujarat chroniclers who might have accompanied his 
father in his expedition. 

The story about Eaji as stated by the Gujarat chroni 
clers suggests something other than what it wants to make 
us believe. The date of accession of Mfilaraja has been as- 
certained as 961 A.D. So Raji might have gone to Gujarftta 
in 935 A.D. or thereabout. About this lime the contest for 
the hegemony of Kanauj between the Parihars and the 
Rastrakutas had come to an end. The conquest of Indra TIT. 
was recovered from the feeble hands of Govinda IV. by 
Mahipala-Vinayakapala.'*'® We know that the Chalukya 
princes of the Deccan came to fight for Kanauj on behalf of 
the Rastrakujas. The PampabMrata says that the Chain 
kya chief Arike^arin was a feudatory chief of the Rastra- 
kfila Govinda IV. and that his father Narasimha fought 
for Indra III. as one of his generals. "The poet Pampa, 
a protege of Narasimha, informs us that his patron ‘plucked 

m BG,, Vol. I. Pt. I. p. 150. 

339 JDL., Vol. X. pp. 67-08. 
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from (iurjtirn kHii»'.s annK Iho Goddess of viclojy, wlioin. 
Ihouyli di'siiou.s of keeping, he had held too loosely. MaliT- 
[lala tied as if struck by thunderbolt, staying neither to oat. 
nor to rest, nor to i)iek himself np, while Narasimha })ursu- 
ing [jaltuul his hor.ses at the junction of the Ganges and 
estfiblislied his fame,"'"’ Thai tiu're was another lino of 
llie f'baiilkyiis in tins Deeean who were eonneeted 
with the Rasirukrilas is proved by a grant ” found in 
Maisiir (Mv.soro) in which it is stated that, “To ward oft' the 
evil influence of Saturn from Vimaladitya,” “a Chalulcya 
{•rince,'' “the son of Yasovarman and grand-son of Balavar- 
man,” "a village was granted to a Jaina sage on behalf of a 
-Taina temple by Govinda III., the Rastrakuta king, at the 
request of C'hakiraja of the Gahga family, the maternal 
uncle of Vimaladitya.’' "These three Chalukya names 
do not occur ill the usual genealogy of the family. This 
thort'fore appears to have been an independent branch.’""' 
We have still another Chalukya chief named Vijayaditya'*" 
wlunn Arike.sarin fl., the patron of Pampa, ])rotccted from 
file wrath of Govinda IV. He also cannot be identified 
with any of the known lists. Wc have already stated the 
eoniiectiou of Barapa with tho Rastrakuias. All the 
(Tudukya priuciiialitios of the latter part of the tenth 
century were fonmU'd aft(*r the dismemberment of the , 
Haat.rakiita kingdom on its ruins by its feudatories. 

Thus we see so many Chalukya feudatory chiefs of the 
Rustrakutas. Likewise Raji might be an one. The story 
about him relates that ho came to Patau in disguise as a 

ate /i7\, p. 102. Quoted from KatnnUikuhlinsiihhuitana, Iiitroduo- 
tiun, p. XTV. 

!m /.I., V«l. XII. pp. 11-19. 342 FAW., p. 137. 

tm KrU)., 1 ), 137. 314 llT., p. 108. 
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mendicanL to visit the temjile of Soriiaiiailia with very few 
followers. He was an worn out man atul was vTiy unlucky. 
Probably he was a general in liulra Ill’s caniiiaign of vie 
lory over MahTpala. Put some lime aliout OS.') A.I). when 
the Parihars regained Kanauj from I ho feohlo hands of 
Govinda tV., Uaji might have fled to Gujarat in ilhmiiso 
Or, quite a different state of affairs might have taken place. 
The Rastrakuta Govinda IV. was not an able ruler He 
spent most of his time in the ]mrsuUs of pleasure, •‘with hib 
intelligence caught in the noose of the eyes of women.” He 
“displeased all beings by taking to vicious courses; his limbs 
becoming enfeebled as his constitution, was deranged on 
account of the aggravation of the maladies, and the const! 
tuents of the (political) body becoming non-coherent as the 
subjects were discontented on account of the aggravation of 
vices and his innate strength and power becoming neutralis- 
ed,. There was gross mismanagement in the affairs of 
the state ; his feudatories rebelled against him and offered the 
crowd to Vaddigadeva. There is reason to believe that his 
ambitious son Krshna III. worked out Ihe plan and Vaddi- 
gadeva ascended the throne as Amoghavarsha HI.- ' 
“...Then king Amoghavarsha... being enireatod by the feuda- 
tory chiefs to maintain the greatness of the sovereignly of 
the Raitas ascended the throne.” Govinda IV, “met with 
destruction. It is possible that Raji was loyal to 
Govinda IV., that he had to fleo pursued by Krshna HI. 
and that his principality might have been annexed there- 
after. Or, a third alternative probability may be assumed 
from tne statement of Pampa that Vijayaditya the oriia- 
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im-nl o/ Ilio (Jhalukya race was protected by Arike^ariu 
l)y uiifluichitigly lying behind him when Govindaraja was 
wroth w'ith him."' Vijayfiditya might be the real name of 
Haji (and this is probable after his four ‘Aditya’ ancestors), 
he might have incurred the displeasure of Govinda IV.; 
IJioiigh his life was saved by Arikesarin II., pcrha{)s his 
priucijKdity was annexed to the kingdom and ho had to flee 
111 disguise as a iiicndicant. Raji might be a pseudonym 
and adapted from the title ^'Rdjd.” If the story of 
file Gujarfit chroniclers is to be believed, this is a 
possible explanation. But the chief difficulty is that we 
have another Chalukya prince of the time, who was 
helped by Krshna III. to capture the throne of Vehgi, 
known as Vijay aditya, though his popular name was 
Badapa.'"'’ He might have been an active member of 
the conspiracy against Govinda IV. and might have been 
suspected by him. Krshna III. in return might have helped 
him to capture the throne of Vehgi. But Badapa mention- 
ed his name as such in his inscription at a later dath; his 
brother Tala TI. also mentions him as Badapa in his inscrip- 
tion.”* It is probable that his second name Vijayaditya 
was neither general nor prominent. So Raji may be 
the proper Vijayaditya. 

The Parihfirs are also known to have Chalukya fouda- 
lorios in Gujarat. “It is therefore not unlikely that one 
of these vassals who was coimecled i>y blood with the 
C'alukyas of Kalyani and through marriage with the 
Ih'utiharas of Kanauj, overthrew the small Capotkata 

.Ht id?., pp. lOT-lOS. 

Av., y»i. xrx. pi>. i4:>, m 

m ihti., pp. m, 154. 
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principality at Pancasara. This may have been the origin 
of the distorted tradition of a jirince from Kalyilna in 
Kanaiij.”^’® But had his previous home licen anywhere in 
Gujarat, the local chroniclers proliahly would not have 
staled Kalyanakataka to be in Kananj. To eonuecL 
Kalyan aka taka with Kanauj on the assumption of a (’hahi 
kya prince, connected with (he family of Kalyau by blood, 
and marrying a Parihar princess, is not very phuisibh* 
and Dr. II. C. Ray himself does not lay much stress upon it. 
But it is possible that Kalyanakataka of the story of the 
Hitopudesa was the capital of a Uhalukya principality and 
was situated on the northern side of the Yindhyas. II might 
have been an independent state in itself, or it might as 
well have been a feudatory state under the Parihars. We 
know that Vinayaditya “was possessed of the PdUdhvaJa 
and all the other mighty insignia of supreme dominion 
which he had acquired by crushing the lord of all the region 
of the north : “SaJcal -ottardpalha -ndtha -mathan -opdrjjit- 
orjjita - pdMdhvaj - ddi - samasta - pdramaUvaryya - cMlin- 
asya..”’'"''- His celebrated son Vijayaditya “assisted his father 
in a campaign to the north, and, pushing on further to the 
north even than his father, there acquired for him the signs 
of the rivers Gaiiga and Yamuna “and the pdUdhvaja" 
ox pdliketana “and the insignia of the d/io7t’ fed-drum, and the 
mahdsabda, and rubies and elephants : Uttardpathn -lu;/ 
(jvshor — gguro[r = agrata ejv = uhava-T<ydpdnun 
= dcharann = ardti -gaja -ghat -dpdtana ’■Whiryyamdna 
-kripdna -dhams = samagra-vUjrah-dgre-saraft - sat 
sdhasa-rasikah pardm (rd) mu{nvm)kliikTita-salrii-man<lato 

DUNL, Vol. II. p. 936. 

351 M., Yol. IX. (Text), p. 12T, (Tratislaliou), p. 120. 

352 BG., Vol. I. Pt. II. p. 3T1. 
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(JaiiHjd- Yam nnn{iid)-iial)dh naja - pada[ ?da)(!a{(llia)khu 
amhambf/a - chUina - mfiiidcya-mataiiujaj-adin^pitTWii- 
/currran. . . . 

Wo have (hen (wo Oluilukyas oonneoted with Kanauj, 
Kaji find fkirapo. Ihlrapa, ns wo have seen, was ooiiiieclod 
Ixjlfi with (ho Rnslnilvidos and Kanauj. Rfiji was oidior a 
fciidalory ciiiof of (lio Uuslmkfifas who had so many 
Chalukya princes under (hem, or ho was a vassal of the 
rariliars and Kalyanakataka was really in (he Kanauj 
territory. The point, however, cannot he finally decided 
without fresh material throwing light on it. 

So about the origin of the Chtilukyas of AnahilapataktU 
it is probable that Vijayadilya of Badami fought in the 
north ; and a younger son, Bhuvada, accompanied him. He 
might have founded a principality near the Vindhyas with 
Rr capital at Kalyanakataka. After the fall of the Badami 
ilynasty, his descendants probably became feudatory chiefs 
of the Rustrakutas and fought for them against the Pari- 
hars. Kanauj might have been entrusted to them during 
the ijeriod of Ihoir victory; but they wore finally defeated 
by the Parihurs. Or, they were feudatories of the Parihars 
and their kingdom might have been ruined by Indra HI. 
Haji, the last prince of this dynasty, fled to Gujarfit in 
disguise as a mendicant. In course of time ho married the 
sister of Saniania Siiuha, the Chantla king of Anahila- 
pataka. Mularaja was horn to them and captured the 
throne of Patan. 

After all, there is no trace of an independent northern 
(.'halukya kingdom and that at Kanauj is an improbalii- 

aau /A., Yob IX. I*. iS7, (Tniuslution), p. 129. 

m mm., voi. ii. p. mr. 
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lity during ihe period in question. If the al)ovc ob.sorvu 
lions be correct then the ATiahila])atfika dynasty becomes 
connected with that of Badanii dcscendiiig from Vijay- 
aditya. In that case ho had at least three sons; from the 
eldest spi’ang the main line, that of Vikrariiaditya II. vsdiich 
probably ended with his son Kh’livarman II.; from the 
second the house of Kalyan was descended, and from the 
third originated the ancestors of Anahilapajaka (lyiiasty • 

Vijayaditya Satya,sraya 


Vikramaditya II. Bhima I, Bhuvada 

I ; (Kaly&nakataka dymisty) 

I * * 

Kirtivarman II. Taila II. Raji 

(The Kalyapa dynasty) j 

Mularaja 

(The Anahilapataka dynasty) 
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‘"In of prfiyors lo SonjHiifilha, of inoanlations, and 
of iiiflH lo Bralmiaiis, Slddhai-aja .layasiiplui had no soti. 
Tho lliroiu' passed into the line of Trihhuvaiiapala the j*roal 
j'fjUKlson of MhTinadova I. who was l•Llling as a feudatory 
<*f Siddhairaja at tiis aiiecstral apfuiuago of Dahithall.’’"' 
'rrildinvana Pala's son Kumara Piila was destined to suo- 
eeed Siddharaja Jayasiniha on the throne of Anahilapalaka. 
But he did not like him, probably for his . Faina inelinations. 
Siddharaja was an orthodox Hindu . Ho probably adopted 
a SOU’"' and might have tried to establish him on the throne 
of Patau. He threw every obstacle in the way of Kumara 
Pala and is said to have even tried to murder him. But 
the latter succeeded after much struggle and with great 
pains established his authority. Among those who fought 
for his cause was his cousin Anaka or Arnoraja, "a scion of 
the valiaiii race of the Solunkheos.’’'” His father Dhavala, 
a chief of Bhimapalli, had married a sister of Kumara Pala’s 
iiK'ther. So Arnoraja was connected with Kumara Pala 
l)oth on father and mother's side. In return for his services 
Kumara Pala bestowed on Arnoraja the village of Vaghela 
or Vyaghrapalli about ton miles south-west of Pat an with 
the rank of a noble or tiumanta. It is from the name of this 
village that the family takes its name as Vaghela''^'' or 
Bughela. On (he occasion of the birth of Lavanaprasada to 

.%") v«i. r. i*t. i. p. 181. 

Frahantlha I'hintnnKini (Tr. l»y Mr. Tawiiey), p. 149, fu. 1. 

8")T litis Mtiltl (Mr. Rawliusou’s Vol. I. p. 191. 

•VvS Iia„ Vol. I. l>t. I. p. 198. 
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Ariioraja, Kuinara Pala ijrobably made him furlhor 
grants and allowed him to reign semi-indepeiidently over 
Dholka, Dhundhuka, and Ihe territory between the Narmadfi 
and the Savarmati known as Dhavalakka oi‘ Dhavalakainiri 
(modern Dholka). Lavanaprasada had a son named Vii-a 
dhavala. These Vaghelas wore brave fighters and wise 
statesmen. After the death of Kumara Ih'ila, there was a 
change of the religious policy at the ccairt of Pritan. Kuinrira 
Pala favoured ihe Jainas probably more out of policy than 
out of devotion. He knew the value of their friendship. 
But the policy of his nephew and successor Ajaya Pala was 
so reactionary that he was murdered after a reign of about 
three years probably for his religious policy.^"" His minor 
son BaZa-Mularaja or Laf/Aw-MCilaraja reigned only for about 
two years an'd died. He was succeeded by his younger 
brother, also a min'or, Bhima Deva II. But when he grew up, 
he also seems to have followed the same course for “the 

359 Rds Hlfihl, Vol. I. pp. 191-192; Pmlmndht Chintamnni, p. 149. 
Tliia is pul. in tlie form of a prophesy : One day Anioraju, while in 
attendance, came into llie presence of tlie hiuf«' and was j'eclininfr on a 
sofa, Avhen liis servant came to him from Dholka. He went (ml and 
learnt lhat a son was horn to him. Tlie kin{>' asked what it was all 
about. He replied thal a son was horn to His llajesiy. (A indite 
form). “The king thought over the matter in silence lor some time, 
and then said openly to him, ‘Tliis child, in order to auiiouuee whose 
hirlli this servant penetrated in here, Avilhout heiiis' inteidVred with h\ 
the doorkeepers, — on account, T say, of so preat an accumnlaliou of 
merit, this child will he a king in Onjarat, hut not in this city, nor 
in this palace. Because you were called away from this place*, hefou* 
the hirth of a sou was announced to you, tlierefore he will not he lord 
over this city.’ Such was the decision of king TCuimlrapiiht, the 
Brahma of discrimination.” But the historical value ot such prophe- 
sies cannot he taken for granted, 

360 DUm,, Vol. II. p. 1003. 
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tifarth of Moruluuga and Somcsvara” and the Jaina chro- 
niflors Jii ^'onoral “wore not vvilli Bliiina. The sovereign of 
Analiilaviid iiitoreslorl them no longer.”"'' The cord emporary 
('l)igrai)hic evidence and le&finiony of the Muhammadan 
historians show that Bhima was “})y no means a contempt 
il)le ruler” “in direct opposition to the chroniclers” who make 
liim a "Dholo or simplGlon.”"- The Vagholas knew the value 
of friendship of Ihcso wealthy Jaina merchants, and though 
they remained devoted i^aivas, they began to patronise them 
liberally when they turned to the court of DhavalakapurT 
or Uhavalakagrha. Viradhavala appointed two able Jaina 
ministers, Vastupala and Tejahpala who were pr(>bably in 
Bhima Deva's court but deserted him for his religious 
in toleration. Under the able and judicious administration 
of these ministers, the Dhamlakula or Dhavaldnvayu 
began to grow in power and prosperity. 

After the death of Bhima Deva II. the throne of Patan 
went to the Vaghelas and Viradhavala’s son Visaladeva 
ascended the throne as the first Vaghela king of Patan.'®* 
Historians have suspected the legitimate claim of the 
Vaghelas, and with some of them the rise of the Vaghelas 
was by acts of usurpation. Dr. Biihler thinks of “hostile 
engagements which, no doubt, occurred between the two 
Dholka chiefs and Bhlmadeva.”’’®® Pandit Bhagvanlnl 
Indraji is also of opinion that “it seems probable that they 


Afh At. , Vol. VI. p. 187. 

:ttia /ill XI., Vol. II. p. 102a. 

JUiJl liae’kwniPs ftrivnlul Series, Xo. X., Jaya Siniha Snri, Vnifii- 
pilhf'Tciiilfpiihtiimm'ift/i, p, fSH, V. oO; IfHXl., V^il. II. p. 1029. 

^lf>4 Alerutuftga, Vichfirah'e.ni. Quoted l)v Dr. Biililer, Vol. 

VI. p. too. 

nOo Li., Vol. VI, p. 189. 
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usurped the actual power from Bhima though till A.l). 1242 
(S. 1295) Bhima continued to be nominal sovereign.”*"* 
Dr. n. C. Eay also arrives at the conclusion that Lavana- 
prasada and Viradhavala “while acknowledging the 
nominal sovereignty of Bhima 11, gradually carved out a 
principality round Dhavalakka (Dholka), bciwoen I he 
Sabarmati and the Narbada." Tho conicinporary facts 
and figures, are not oiily against it but load to just tho 
opposite conclusion. 

After the death of Ajaya Pala, the affairs at Pajaii went 
from bad to worse. Two minor sons succeeded him one 
after another. The eldest Z?a^a-Mularaja ascended the 
throne under the regency of his mother, a Kadamba princess 
of rare ability named Naiki, daughter of king Paramarddin. 
A minor king on the throne under the regency of a lady 
drew the eagle eyes of tho surrounding princes and the 
Muhammadans and they lost no time in attacking the 
kingdom of Anahilapataka. But “his mother, queen Naiki, 
the daughter of king Paramarddin, taking her son m her lap. 
fought at a rjMt named Gadartlraghatta, and conquered the 
king of the Mlecchas, by the aid of a mass of rain-clouds, that 
came out of season attracted by her virtue” ’'*" and "Miila- 
deva even in childhood defeated the Muhammadans.”*'" 
But he reigned only for about two years. Pariihhuta 
dtivjjaya - GarjjanakddhiTaja'"'^” ''Mlechchhatamoriichaya- 
-clichlianna - (maM) - valmja - pradyotana f?(dnrka"''‘^ Mfda 
raja II, “went to heaven even in youth as if desirous of (meei- 

3G(i BG., Vol. I. rt, I. P. 197. 3(57 DfLXI., V«l. !I. p. 1027. 

3CB Pnthandlia Chinfnrnani, p. 154. 

3(59 DTINL, Vol. II. p. 1004. 

370 2-4., Vol. VI. p. 194. (No. 51. Hue 10). 

371 Ibid., p. 199 (No. 6. Hues 12-13). 
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luii) liis J'iiDior tliorr.”''- Ilis yoiinoer hrollier iUiima IL 
hiiccf‘(‘(lf‘(l hill). He was of (‘ourae another minor and all 
sorts of troubles, liotli internal and external, almost upset 
the government. Tin* kingdom of this boy king “was 
dividi'd amongsl theniselvo.s, by liis ininiHicrs and do))on(l- 
Old kings.” ' Arnoraja was still living. U was too mueli for 
him to see that the glory of the Chau lukyas would be eclipsed 
in this way. He "resented this act of sjioilation, and began 
to establish the sovereignty of his house again. Ho fought 
lirnveJy all his life, and w'as killed in his attempt afc re- 
orgunising the kingdom which was broken up.”‘" The 
Muhammadan invaders and the surrounding princes lost 
no time in taking advantage of the situation. In this state 
of affair, "conaidering that Arnoraja son of Dhavala, the 
chief of Bhimapalli, who was an object of Kumarapala’s 
favour, made him king, Bhima entrusted his kingdom to 
J.avanaprasfula, son of Arnoraja.”''^' Very soon the 
kingdom was attacked on all sides. Sultan Mu’izzud Din 
"marched an army towards Nahrwfilah by way of Uchchah 
and Multan. We do not know' whether the brave mother 
survived the shock of the death of her eldest son and was 


DlliM., Vol. n. p. 100.'). QuoIhI from Vrulirit and Sanskrit 
Inscriptions of Katlpwar ( Hliuvuufrar ArrluiwOoaival Depiirimeut) p. 210. 

070 Soinclvurit, lurtiLinmuJi iKiliU'il Ijy ProH. A. V. fuitluivat)*), 
Introilui'lion, j). Xfll. 

07 1 I hid. 

07o Itut'kwiul'rt Oriental Series, No. X. TJiluyupruhlm, Sukrtakir- 
tikitlhdi/ti. Mr. V. 1). Dalai ’s Riunuiar.y of the Tlislorienl events, 
p. Xn, “Mutle him kinif" refers to Bliiinadeva II. and not to 
K untura))ulu. 

•tifi Mikulaiuk M utluij-ud'ilui. The 'labakat~i~Nusirl (Translated hy 
Major H. <1. Uavertv). Vol. I. p. 4:*]; />ILXI., vJl. 11. p. 1017. 
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alive, Init ihe famous guardian Viradhnvala was equal to 
the task. “The Rae of Nalmvalah, Bliim Diw, was young 
in years, but he had numerous forees and many ele])hants; 
and when a lialtle look place, Iho army cf Islam was 
defeated and puL to the ronl, and the Siiltrin-l-{iluV/;i 
reliiriicd again without having accomplished his designs." " 
i/e again ftllficked Gujaifil and “Mic /h'ince Bfiim d(‘w 
(a lineal descendant from Brahma'' Dew of fjii7-erat, 
who opposed Mahmood (ihiznevy,) advanced with an 
army to resist the Mahomcdaiis, and defeated them 
witli great slaughter. They suffered many hard.ships 
in their retreat, before they reached (xhizny,"' ' "The 


victory was so decisive that the Muslims apparently 
made no serious efforts to recover their position for about 
no years.”*'” Again "when Viradhavala was reigmng at 
Dhavalakapuri a mighty ‘army of horse of the Tnrusl'u- 
vlms' came to attack Gujarat by way of the Maru. Viradlui- 
vala, however, promptly appeared in the Marude^a before 
the Mleccha Cakravarti. Somasiniha, Udayasimha, and 


Dharavarsa, the princes of the Mara country and Bhima- 
simha of Surastra, joined him against the Mlecchas..,. Hm 
approach of Viradhavala and the intrigues of his spies in 
the end compelled the Muslim prince In heal a tuisty ret retd 
towards Mathura, his t.'wn priucijiality.”'"" Soluida, king 
of Malava also attacked Gujarat but was put to flight by 
the Gujarat ariny/'^ About his figlil with iht‘ Indian 


Tahii/,ut-i-.yn-di‘i, Tot. I. PP- 'Vtil. IT. p. hh'- 

’ Proptjrl.v iUiIiua I. , , » i> ■ 

‘J78 2'arikh-i Fitinta (TrausUiti'd by Mu.ior hcncval •Jobu Hnw<, 
of the Rise Of The ilahmeJau l>o>ve, in !n,U.> Olf the^or 
A.J). IHTi, Vo]. I, p. 170. . DllM., \ ob U. p. h»li. 

m //;«/„ pp. 1020-102J. .‘{M p. 
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])riMc(*s, \vp art* told tliat "Lavanapra.srula, who was u 
tiiinisti'i- of Bliinia" wmiiehl "viclorips ovei- (loda, Kerala, 
taila, Malava, Raijlia, and Iho Tluuas."'''' But in spite of 
all luh care and vigilance, the kingdom was actually 
t)V(‘r-nin and thi' c}if)ilal raided by Kiitnbinldin after sevore 
struggle, and was (‘ven temporarily occupied by him,"" but 
was [»r(»bal)ly recovered by VTrjidhavala. The Yadava 
army uiidei- Sin!*liana also raided the kingdom and devas- 
tated the country sulc. Being siinullaneeusly alUieked by 
the kings of Atarwar, Godlira, and Lata, who betrayed him, 
V'iradhavala had to sue for ])(‘ace with the YadavavS."*' 
A’iradhavahi is said to have once been even made a 
prisoner.”" Thus he fought throughout his life. 

But internal intrigues were oven more dangerous. One 
.layantasimha usurped the throne of Bhima II. for a time.'''”’ 
He was probably restored by the Y'aghelas.. The country 
was in great disorder. In these circumstances Lavaiia- 
praskda and Vire.dhavalu, who shared the burden of his 
father, tried their best to uphold the interest and dignity 
of their king and glory of their family. So there is nothing 
suspicious in the behaviour of these Vaghelas to warrant 
any conclusion of betrayal or usurpation on their part. 

Certain other facts have also been inisundeTslood. 
Somesvara describes in his poom Kirtikawnudi I hat one day 
Lavanaprasrula dreamt that Ourjara Rdja-Laksnit, sorely 
torniontod by ci'owds of enemies, appefwed to him, narrated 
to him s«*me of the past glories and jiresent mismanagement 

Vol. II. p. Itt22; But'kwad’.'} Oriental Series, No. YTI. 
Billtu'tutuftra Bfiri, VamniiH'iMsatHnhnkaript, p. 1!}, Canto HI. VY, 
42 - 4 ^ 1 , 

.183 J/IiM., Vol. ir. p. 105(1 184 Ihiil, pp. 1054-1026. 

180 Ihicl, p, 1013. 38f! 7d., Yol. YI. pp. 188, 190-199. 
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of the affairs. She then threAv hci- garland on the chair and 
vanished together with his dream.''’' Dr. Biihlcr has 
translated this ‘Sanskrit dream’ into loo “plain English.”'"' 
It may be enough to point out that Somesvara and otlu'r 
poets of the age were mostly Hralimanfis and ))ricsts and 
these people are very fond of dreams, ])rophecies and suiier- 
natural oocurrences, and, us the whole classical Sanskrit 
literature testifies, see them in season and out of W'uson. 
They cannot be explained in Dr. Biihler's way without 
further historical evidence from other authentic sources. 

As Dr. H. C. Ray observes,'’'*'’ it is true that s('me of the 
inscriptions of Vastupala and Tejalii)Hla such as the 
Gimar and Abu inscriptions do not mention Bhima 
Deva, but mention Lavanaprasada as Mahfirdjddhirdja . 
Girnar and Abu were perhaps outside the kingdom 
of Apahilapataka and these ministers not only did 
not like Bhima but disliked him. But whatever it might 
be, it is a fact that both Lavanajuasada and Viradhavala 
reigned at Dholka as Mahdmandalesvara and both of them 
.died before Bhima Deva II. We also know that after the 
death of Viradhavala, there was a rivalry for the throne of 
Dhavalakapuri between his two sons Virama and Visala. 
As pointed out by Dr. H. C. Ray, Virama seems to have 
reigned as a Mahdmamjah’dram for some tim(‘. The 
colophon of a palm-leaf manuscript slates that Virama ruled 

JJS7 At., Vol. VI. p. 180. 

ess /hill,, Dr. Itiihlpr mu.vi UuU Uu^ story nu'uiis lliut "for u tiiof 
Liivanapitisridu, pcrlmps also Vlrailhavula, M-rveil UhuiWtlfrva. t»ul 
that later, either dlsgiisleil with his airofrunee aiul folb, or in »le.spair 
of i>ver<'oininff liis uumerous enemies, the> sepaiatetl fr*>m him. amt 
took nhul tliey could lay hold of.” 
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from \ 1(1 V 111 pur, 'I (liirtu<> IJio rcit’U of Uhiiiui De\H' 
St/t/iraf unit rarsr ihaif sn(fi j ijuruu adyeUa rujdrall- 
itiniKthiukrta ~yiahin(i}(uUih'u]a -Sn -lihlntridcvarijfiyarujye 
ptarartumunc Miihaitiayt/ulcsrara -Raunka -Sri -Virania- 
ilciHi-rojadiiiuiati VidyiilpuKi-sthifriin Sri . Even VisaUi- 
(levd asccmled the throne as a 'Ma/t(iti/a//(/(R(‘.v}ara Rdnaka 
V iHulndrra.' ’■ 'I'he two brothers eonlesled not for the 
lliroiio of I’Ajaii hut for the throne of Dhohikapnn. 

The eoii(eni[ioL‘ary evidenee, i>o the contrary, shows 
that \'ira(lhavala was all ))o\verful in the kingdom, the 
wh(jl<' responsibilil> was entrusted to him and he could any 
day capture the throne without much trouble if he liked. 
We are told that his minister Vastupala instigated him to 
assume the title of Mahftrdja. But he refused. '''■ So as 
Prof. A. V. Kalhavale oliserves, “There is no mention any- 
where of any actual hostility between the house of Dholka 
and Pattam. Bhlmadrra, though personally valiant, 
seems to have allowed hiiueslf ciuielly to be su])erseded by 
his ambitions kinsmen, first in actual power and then in 
ruuk.”‘'’‘ 

We think that this apathy was not without reason. 
The state of affairs indicates that Bhima had no son. So the 
throne of Pritau was destined (o go to a collateral branch 
and the Vrighelas might ho next in the succossiou list as 
imlicatcHl by the chvonivders. There were ])erhaps other 
claimants, dayaiitasiinha might be one such. It might bo 
that during an illness or some such misfortune of Bhima 

lit)I lUu'kvvud'-. Orifiitul Hories VII., VuMHlarihlsamiihuhrtrjiu, 
liilitMlurtioa, i). XI, tw. 4. 

DHXL, V«l. IL p. im. 
aOA K'nf^hkHtimvdl, latKiiluctioii, p. XXV. hi. 
p. XXTI. 
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Dova in which his doalh was atilicipalfd, dayanfa 
.simhaiii'oclairaed himself kim*. The (‘apluie of the throne i)y 
him does not indicate a wholesale iisorpation. lini Bhima 
pei‘ha])S recovered and the intcifcrenco of Yiradhavahi 
j)robal)ly pul him on the throne a^aiii. Trihlm vanapala ' 
was probably another such claimant uho aspii'cd for tin' 
throne hut was ousted by the superior forces of \'isaladc\a. 
After the trouble of dayaJitasiinha was over, probably one 
"next day in court, in the presence of his nobles, when 
Lavanap rasacla and Viradhavala entered the Iciny said to 
Lavaiiaprasada : Your father xVrnoraja seated me on the 
throne: you should therefore uphold my power: in return 
I will name your son Viradhavala my heir-apparent'”’'' in 
order to avoid any such trouble again by making the succe.-'- 
sion clear. But Viradhavala did not live long enough to 
ascend the throne of Patan. Bhima Deva out-lived him and 
was succeeded by his son Visaladeva. 

Even Visaladeva did not usuj'p the throne. The .laina 
chroniclers have narrated his contest, with his elder brother 
Virama for the throne of Dholaka])uri. The .laina tradition 
states that Visaladeva, with the hel[) of Vastnin'ila, ixusoncd 
his father and brotbor.'"' This is a henious crime specially 
according to the -taina faith which fori)ids killing even an 
ant. So had Vi.saladova usurped tho throne of Patan the)'.* 
could have been no hesitation on tho part of (ho .laina chro- 
uiclevs to slate it. In these cireumstauees wu believe that 
their statements are no "whitewu.sh"''"' hut true Jiiid the 

a!).) /d., Vob VI. vv- h«'. 

//O'., Vol. I, P(. T. pp. 
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\'fiuhi.'la''' .s(H‘c(‘('(lc‘(l liiuniH iJeva by i’i£<lit of iulioi ilciifc' aiul 
ili{‘ kind’s iioniiiiHlioii. Dr. liuhler observes, “All the Guja- 
rali cliioiiiclerh elose the list of the C'liuuliikya kings of the 
main liiu' with Hluinadova. If grant No. 10 now furnislie.s 
the iiami' of an additional king, Triblmvaiiapnla, wlio held 
Anliilavacl (in) lyoo X'ikrama, after lihinnulova’s death, 
and declares liimsidf to be ■meditating on his feed,’ i.c. lo bo 
hi,-, lawful successor, the most probable sohdion of flic diffi- 
culty is that (his luler mainiained himself only for a .short 
lime and wa.s not generally acknowledged as king of 
CJiijarat. In favour of this view Merulunga’s statement, 
from the VlrJulrasrpni, may be adduced, according to which 
Visaladeva the son of Viraclhavala succeeded to the throne 
of Anhilvad in 1300 Vikrama, or 1243-44 A.D., as the first 
(’haulukya king of the Vagliela branch. Merulunga’s dates 
have been proved to be correct in so many cases which 
appeareil as first sight rather doubtful that I have no hesi- 
lation in a(‘cepling them as long as they arc not proved lo 
bo wrong by very strong evidence.’"'-’'’ 

The chroniclers do not mention the ancestors of the 
V'aghclas before Dhavala. Hut their statements iudicilo 
that they succeeded to the throne of Pat an jicacefiilly as 
rightful claimants. It may be that they were descended from 
prince IMrdaraja, eldest son of Bhiina I,, who died a pre- 
mature dealli. Bhima f. had three sons. The oldest Mularaja 
ilied tiefore his father. The second Karna’s line onded with 
Ills son Siddharaja Jayasimlia. Among the descendants of 
Ilaripfila or Ksemaraja, the third son of Bhima I., Kumfira 
Pala hud no sou. fctex tho line jierhaps ended with Bhima TI. 
It may be that Dhavala, father of Arnorfija, was a sou of 


398 LL., Tvl. VI. p. 190. 
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prince Mularaja. It must be remembered Ibal the Gujarati 
chroniclers do not mention anything like this. But they 
have not also described some other relations which we 
know from other sources. MerutuAga has given us some 
account of prince Mularaja. fJe says that one year tlKoe 
was no harvest for want of rain and the i)('f)r jx'asauts were 
brought to Palan by the officers of the king for non ]>aymeut 
of rent. The prince championed their cause and had lh(‘ 
tax remitted by the king. Then to the grief and rnisforliuie 
of all, the prince died after three days. There was a very 
good harvest the year after and the peasants brought to the 
king the rent of both the years. ]3ut the king would not 
take the rent of the year that was remitted and the peasauts 
on the other hand insisted on paying. Finally it was decideil 
by the court that the king should accept it. "Then, with 
that money, and other money contributed from the 
treasury, king Bhima caused to be built a new temple, 
called Tripuru^aprasada, for the welfare of prince Mula- 
raja.”*"" It might be that Kumara Pala loved Arnoraja so 
much and allowed him to rule semi-independantly remem- 
bering that had not pripce Mfilaraja died a prt'-mature 
death Arnoraja might have nded in his })lacc. Prof. 
A. V. Kathavate suggests that though Lavantiprasada and 
VIradhavala “had cast BhmmJeva, into shade, had not yet 
formally assumed the title of the kings of PaUana."""^ lie 
also says, “Thus, it would appear that Visaladeva put his 
foot on the step from which luranapramda and Vlra- 
dhavala kept themselves back half out of chivalry and half 


400 Pfahuiulha Chhilamiun, p. 78. Set* pp. 77-78. 
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Oil I of policy."'"" ri inicht ho (Imt as (hoy know lha( tho 
tluoiic was siiro to coini* (o thorn, thoy wfiitcd pfilieiitly (ill 
ihc (lofilli of litiiniji hut foujilit their host io keep Iho into- 
^lity of tho kingdom out of policy. 

'I'ho \’('ii»hela.s wore mo (ulhal al a later dale. In Iho 
la'i’iiiiiiiii' they iiioiiiioiicd ilioiosolvos us Chaulukya.s. 
SomoKvara inoulioiis Arnoraja as; 

Atha tatiaJi'o ( 'iKniliikijnraiiiso mkhdnturodalah / 
Anjnrnjuh .sv/ )‘d}oi'Hislan)m)it(iis(ita riplarani j j"' 
lu his own mseriptii'n, Visaladova is; ('iiulpall-vara 
Uibdhff-prasddu -praudha-piatdpu -( 'hauliikya -kida-kania- 
Ihii-kcdikd -vikiiiia -/nurtanda -Riutfjhuna -sabnjn -satmidra- 
snnisos'fina- rffdardnohi-Mfdiirddhl.sa-mdiia-niardana-Mt^da- 
p(it/fkadf'sa-kulii.p-rdjijn-vairikaindu(‘hrlih(^(da) ntikudddla- 
kaJpu-harndtn-Tuja- jaUulhi- tauaijd- si'ayamvara piimsot- 
tanifi-hhnju-bala-hhiina ahhinuiHiaiddharuja apar-.lrjjune- 
tyddi mkala biraUdvaUmmalaiikcta Mnhdrdjddhivdja fiii- 
in ad 1 "niulu-dc r(dcal yd Ml- rijayi rd jyt '." ' 

Tho Bagholas of Rown slate that ’‘a son of Viradhavala 
called Vyaghradev, lutido his way into northern 
India tind ohtained posses^ion of the fort of Mar[)ha, IS 
niiles north-east of Ktilinjar."'"* "Vyaghradev married tho 
daughter of Raja Alukunddov Chandravat and had five 
sons. The eldest Karnadev suceeodod him.”*'"' Tie 
■'married I’adma Kunwari, daughter of Somadatla, the 
llaihtiya chief of Ratanpur, who broitght him in her dowry 


Ufi Kh'til,itiiiiiHdj (TiUroilucdon) p. xxv. 
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the fort of Bandhogarh. Kama moved his residence to the 
fort, which became the foundation of the future Baghela 
dominions, and was their capital till 15t)7.”‘"' We know 
from Babar’s Autobiography that “Narsing Deo" ])roj)erly 
Birsing Dev assisted Maharana Saiigram Siniha of ,(’hitore, 
grand-father of Maharana Pratapa Simha against Hal)ar iii 
the battle of Kanwaha (March Kith, 1527).""' The celebrat- 
ed musician Tansen'"’ and the famous wit Raja Ilirbal"" 
were originally attached to the Baghela court of Rama 
Chandra. The capital was transferred to Rewa in 1597 
A.D. after a war of succession.*'^ 

So the Chalukya genealogy may be summed up in two 
parts : We have already discussed the Puranic portion in 
detail' upto Harita (p. 93). Chuluka was one of his 
successors and his descendants were known as the 
Chaulukyas, the Chaulukayanas or the Chdlnkyas. The 
historical portion begins with Pahehasikha who was a des- 
cendant of one of those Brahmaiia sages. Some of his 
descendants took more delight in martial fiersuits and 
(turned Ksatriyas. Pulakesi I, a descendant of this group, 
carved out a principality and founded the Chalukya 
dynasty of Badami, The relationship between the different 
Chalukya families is shown in the genealogical table 
sketched below. 


407 liewah fitate Gazetteer, p. 12 

408 Dr. J. Lt*y(U*n and Mr. W. Urskiiif, ilenuhr* nf Zehlr~lhl~D-in 
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Yol. II. p. 298. 
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i;iH 


Jayasinilia I. 

Raiiaviiga 

■| 

Piilnkosi T. 

(The Ihidiuui dyiinsly loiiiidod al fiaiupipuru) 


Kir’tivurnuin I. Mjaignlesa 


Pidfikesi II. Visnuvavdhana 

I (The Vehgi dynasly) 

Vikramadifya I 
I “ 

Vinayaditya 

Vijayaditya 

I I r? 

Vikramaditya IT. Bhmia I. Bhuvada 

I ' I (The Kalyanakataka 

Klrtivavnmn IT. Taiia II. dynasty) 

(The Kalyfina dynasty) i 

Raji 


Mrdaraja T. 

(The Aiiahilapataka (lyna,sty) 
Clhainundarnja 

1 i I 

Yallavaraja Durlabharaja Nagadeva 

Rhimadeva I. 
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Bhimadeva I. 

I 


Prince MCilaraia Kama I. Ksemaraja or JIarii)fila 

U 1 I 

Dhavala Siddharaja Jayasimha Trilduivaiiapala. 


Arnoraja Kumarapala Mahipula 

(The Vaghelaa ^ 1 

of Dholakapuri) Ajayapala 

I I 

Lavanaprasada ) ] 

I Mularaja II. Bhimadeva TI. 

Viradhavala 


Viramadeva Visaladeva PratapamaDa Vyaghradeva 

1 (The Bftghela dynasty 
Arjuuadeva of Bandhogarh 

' . ' and Eewa) 

(The Vaghela dynasty of • 

Anahilapataka) I 


Raghuraj Singh 
Yenkat Raman Singh 


Gulab Singh \ 

(Ruling) \ 

I 

Mart and Singh Ramaiiuj Prasad Singh 
(Yuvaraja) 





KRHATA 


I’ajTf 


> 1 

liiK' 0 

f(ir (jtrr’oko-Biii leriim 

rcacl (rrccn-Bactriaii 

1 

21 

llit'riti 

therein 

2 

o 

-.killtiiUy 

skilfiillv 

4 

4 

M ii li .1 mjilii ipfitl yfiyii 

MahriinahDjifidhyfiya 

0 

20 

l.")81-1011 

1.5S1 and 1011 

« 

20 

iiiactii'acy 

iuaceuraey 

U 

o 

(Ic^miflant 

descendants 

1.‘3 

7 

Parihars 

Parihars 

in 

IS 

muon}? at the 

auioupf the 

14 

28 

and the irii'chcbhus 

and the ITarltas, 
the illechehhas 

IS 

2 

propiciate 

propitiate 

21 

25 

(iohilol's 

Grdiilots 

26 

25 

(loliilot.s 

Guhilots 

an 

27 

ftnhilnts 

Gnhilots 

34 

7 

whoiHsoeTpr 

Trhose.soever 

42 

2.1 

hron 

born 

34 

10 

cultured, 

cultured 

S') 

21 

Sahara 

Savara 

35 

22 

Sahara 

Savara 

64 

24 

Barhaspatya 

Varhaspatya 

f>n 

S 

out himself 

himself out 

Pfl 

a 

him 

his mother 

no 

s 

^faitravfirunl 

Alailruvaruni 

lOl 

18 

an 

a 

128 

8 

Spoliation 

spoliation 
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Devala (P’alher of Saniuiali), 87. 
Devala 87- 

Deralax, 87. 

Devarata, 75 fu., 88. 

Domrdfa (Pravara), 88. 

Dcvus, 4, 25 fu., 27, 28, 03, 04, 
30, 07. 

Devatajit, 74 fn. 

Devatara, 90. 

Dhakkd (drum), 121, 122. 

Dliara, 58. 

Dliaravarsa, 129. 

Dharmavyadha, 55. 

Dhdtuputha, 06. 

Dhavala, 124, 128, 104, 109. 
Dhavala Kula, 120. 

Dhavalakka, 125, 127, 
Dliavalakagrha, 126. 
Dhavalakapuri, 125, 120, 129, 
101. 132. 


Dhamldnvnpn, 120. 

DliPtikanal Riale, 48. 

DlieiuumdT, 74 fn. 
lJh<duka|)uri, 100, l-‘{9. 

])li(dka, Dliolka, 125, 12.5 (ti., 
120, 127, 101, 102. 

Dliruva (Son r»t rttanapfida), 
70 fn. 

Dhruva (Rusirakfila king), 10]. 
Dluindlmmara, O-O. 

Dluindiika, 125. 

f)irtiniiiir}i, Pnd. W'iKon’s ; 40. 
fJikfd, 32, .00, 05. 

Dir, 02, 00. 

Divine mothers, 20. 

Dohild ius( i“ipti(»ji, 19. 

Doorkeeper ( —Pralllilra), 21 tii. 
Dravit.la, 41. 

Dravidiau, 01, 02. 

Drdu4va, 90. 

Droua, 70. 

Drona-llliarudvrija, 10. 

Durlava, 20, l.OH- 
Durlahha devi, 81. 

DuU. Dr. N. K., 71 fn., 90, 92. 

Dvaihi .school, 18. 

Drija, 2.5, 0(1, .07. 

Dripnkmfjotrti, 80. 

Dviveditgauga, 84, 85. 

Dryd-frana Kiivj/a, 49, 109, 

E. 

Earhj Histof}/ of India, 59. 
Kusteru d.Mumtv lot Vehgij, 79. 
97. 

Ekalif»ga.}i, Diwan of, 59. 

Ekarsi, 38. 
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I'illiliitnloUf. Hon. ^I., lOO, lOfJ. 

10.'). 

HiiK’H'.ii, mi, 

lioliO*, IIM. 

A'"/// Siu' 0 ‘10. 
Kiiftcnios, 04. 

iii^lMiinU'*. IT, 101. 

I'’. 

Fal.-on, .'ll. 

Fell, ('aiJl. S fii. 

Fitv liirtli, 12. 

Fiiv-pif OSw ulso A //tii L iiijtjit), 11. 
Firt* nice (See also .li/inliiilii), 0, 
11 . 

FltPt, Dr. .T. F., 13, 14, 42. 51. 

(il. f.2, (13. 98 fn. 

Forlias. A. K., 102. 10.3, 110. 

G. 

Gfi(.lurfiriii>:hattii, 127. 

(IfKlhi. 75 fn. 

(ItiinI/. 30. 

tiniuulhnmfardhtmfnlm, 19, 20, 
(idnapatha, 05. 

Gandliara, 41, 4fi, 89. 
({tunlluiTvas. 32, 33, 34, -35, .30. 
iftuHia, 50, m, 122. 

(riiiij^tt.s, Kastf^rii, Imiiar 

oritriu, 13. 

{ iaitKio-s, WesOniv, 13, 50, 118. 
Gafi{?n,H, Wf-starn, their ^lythiral 
origin, 13. 

Ganges, 30, 118. 

OtiHges valley, 110. 

Gauges water, 4, 9. 

Gauges-.] umoa valley, 110. 


Giiriftiily, Dr. D. C., 4. 20, 21 fn., 
22, 73 fn , 79. 

Garga, 04 , 92. 

(in rymhh h .?/ w.i/n n, 04 . 
dfllt/i/il', 0.3. 

(tuiiiOii, 34. 

(I’tinii/u I'linnin, 20 fn., 40, 74 fn. 
Giiu<lii,-s. 11, 4.'i. -1 ,4. 

Gninla f Ijanguage), 41. 
GauOiu’istiyn, 115. 

Gaiirl, 29, 50. 

Gaiitania, 89. 

(uiutamny ((rotm), 84. 

Gautama Tlaridnimata, 88, 
Gautumi 89. 

Gautnnuputra, 34. 

Gauthiot, M., 41, 42. 

Guyatri, 28, 29, 29 fn., 31, t33.40. 
(mjjatri ('hlttunhi, 29 fa., .32, ,3.5. 
Gazetteer of the .\'. IF.F., 100. 
Ghat, 127. 

Ghizny, 129. 

Ghnrjara (See aLsn Gnrjnra), 22. 
Giniar, 13. 

Girnar inseription, 131, 

Crifrt, see lihCifjavat Cud. 

Gohhila, 91. 

Gobliila, 91. 

Gahhiluffotm, 91, 
ly't/hh tldn mya, 9 1 . 

GobhUapulra, 91. 

Gobhihiputra, 91. 

God mother, 91. 

GoiCmtrl, 115, 

Godhra, 130. 

Goggiraja, 109, 

Gohiluni, 80. 

Gohilotfl, see Guhilols. 
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Goldslucker, Prof., 71 fn., 86, 87. 

GomayubhaJisa, 53, 54. 

fjoozcrat (Soo alho Gujarat), 111. 

Gopn A’’«M7/«,-niai(leii, 28, 26, 30, 
40. 

Gopas, 31. 

Gopo.svaras, .5.5. 

Gorasaniy .30. 

Golra, 14 . 77-82, 84. 86 , 89, 90, 
92, 93. 98, 99. 

Gofmknrn IGlii. (fotmprnrar- 
hilia IGhi, 64, 92, 93. 

Gotra Pravara Nibnndhn 
Kndfimba, 92. 

Govinda II., 101, 

Govinda HI.. 101, 118. 

Govinda IV., 19, 117-120. 

Govindaraja (=Govinda IV.), 

120 . 

Grand father (=Bralinia), 9, 27, 
28, 29. 

Granny (=Savitri), 29, 40. 

Greco-Bactrian, 1. 

Greeks, 106. 

Guliila, 91. 

Guhilaputra, 91, 

Guhilots, 21 fn., 26, .59, 91. 

Giijar,-s, 2, 30, 42. 

Gujarat, Gujarat, Gujrat, 19, 20, 
21, 47, 49, 58, 72, 78, 79, 
102-107, 109, 112, 113, llfi, 
117, 119, 120, 121, 122, 

125, fn., 129, 1.34. 

Gujarati, -s, 103, 104, 106, 134, 
136. 

Gulab Siogh, 139. 

Gupta, -s, 45, 40, 116, 

20 


Gurjara (Province), 20, 21, 118, 
130. 

Gurjara,-..,, 2, 3, 19, 26, 21, 21 fu., 
22-26 29, .31, 40, 42. 

Gurjara or Gujar origin, see 
under iliffcicnl clauii. 
Gurjaia-PraldiTia, 112, 116. 
Gurjaratra, 20. 

Guru, ,3.5, 6.3, 68, 78, 93. 
Gufumutii, 91. 

Guri'uriili Sufm, 19. 

Guzerat (iSec* also Gujarat), 58, 
129. 

II 

Ilaihaya, 81, 1,36. 

Ilalayndlia Bliatta, 3.5. 

Balder, R. R., 5, 6, 8 fn. 
Humhii, 14. 

Hainiuir, 6. 

Hammira MahUkavya, 6, 8. 
Handarike in.scription, 59. 

Cansi, 8 fn, 

Ilaraha inscription, 45, 47, .50, 
51. 

Hararijiiya Karya, 66, 
Havichandru, 11, 16, 24. 
llaridnunata, sec Gautama. 
Ilaripala, 134, 130, 

Ilurita, Harita, Ilarita, 10, 16, 
5.5, 60. 64. 67, 81, 83, 86. 
90-94, 08, 137. 

I[arlta,*s (Tribe), 14, 55. 

Harita (^lawyer), 94. 

ILlrUu. {Gotra), 80, 84, 86. 
llCirita jfotrn, 79, 81, 93. 
Hantadliormaiastra, 94. 
Haritanandanaf 60- 
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flrfrilmtiiiihiH't, nt. 

Jlfirila-,, i)-'}. 

Iliinti, ()T, H(i, f)7. 
ilftrii), H'), !)1 . 

Hill'll i-l*au(’liaMUIiu, 42, (10. Ra. 
Jliintijiiitm, 2li, 27, 71, 77, 7i), 
Sl-Rd, 111, ;iR. 
lliii'ivtnusii, iS7. 

Jliiisiiviinlhimu, 2H. 

IhiryaMii, HR. 

ITastiiiajiuJu, ''iT. 

Ila-.liiiff-i, Miir<[uis nt, 8 fii- 
11'ihikt‘isvai'u, 27. 

Ileiuachaudra, 40, 49. 

Ileroil. 81. 

Kiinalayai, 18. 

Jliuilu.-H, I, 2, 9. IT, 18, 28, 2.'), 
so. S4, S7, S9, 40. 71, 72, 82, 
86. 114, 124. 

Hinilui«,m, 17, 25. 

, Ilimlukus, 1. 

lliiiduitan, 21 fa. 

/liiuniijni/itrlilid ( Utihrtdiinn), 2ii, 
5.S, 76. 

lJirun\ui?aililia llralimao, 60. 
IliraintuijnvUha^amltluild, 25. 58. 
Hitoj»adt‘m, 115, 121. 

Jliuwi Taatig (Sw uIjmi Yviun 
(’hwuugl, 28. 

Iloi'rule, T)r., S, 7 fn., 0, 10 fn., 
11, 64, 7S. 

IIoiM'-.sui'iilii'i' (i'l’p also .l.w'rt- 
inedhn), 24. 

IIou, 42. 

Iliihttiikrmt, 14. 

JlnlljiHi'h, Dr., 08, 62, 70, 
lluuu,-s ,28, 24, 25, 80, 42, 1.80. 
llyilerabail, 160. 


I. 

Ik-juku, (Kins’), OS. 

Tksiiku (lyiiasly, llmkiis, 84, 91, 
Iiulia, 1. 8, 15, 21 tn., 24, 25, 

27. 12. 52, 5.8. (IT (ii., 7S fii., 
75 hi.. 77, 106, 116, 120, ISO. 
Jililiiiil i'nni'-, 74 fil. 
rndni («o(l), 4, 5, 0. 28, 7S fn. 
liiilia 111.. 112, 117, 110, 122. 
Incliiiilyumuu, 74 hi. 

Trulniji, Paiulil Blnisvanlal, 62, 
68, 102, 126. 
luihaul, 28. 

Iiiiliavalui, 98. 

TinliK, .81, ST. 

Isauavavmau, 45, 47, 50. 

I-,lam, 129. 

Using, 17, 67 fn. 

.T. 

•Talialu, 8,S. 

•Fali.Tla, 88, 89. 

Jui'ksou, A. M. T., 2, 18, 109. 
Jatla-Iiliurata, 7S fn., 74 fn, 
JayadekaniaUa, {Birudha), 98. 
Juiiii. U)). Br., 00. 

Jaimini Sufrii, 55. 

.Iuina,-rt, 17, 19, 78, 90, 107, 110, 
US, 124, 125, 126, 188. 
•TaiuLsm, 17. 

•lukawa. 82, lOl. 

Jaunniii, 121, 122. 

J’anaka, 69, 74 tii. 

Jnnfismijn (Bhudlia), 90. 

■Inuki I’rnstwl, 58. 

Jiitnha, 69 hi. 

.Ti»tliur.*4G. 

Jayiidilya, 07 fn. 
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Jayantasimha, 130, 132, 13f3. 
Jayaiitl, 73 fn. 

Jayapicia, GO, GT tii. 

Jaya^ekhara, 103. 

Jayasiniliii I. (of Ufulaini), 

OT, 138. 

Jayasiijilui II. (of Kalyanf, r»7, 
09. GO. (i4. 

Jayasiiiilia, Siddliaraja fof 

Palau), 17. in, I'il, 1-34, 139. 
Jayasiniha la name only), 99. 
Ja\jrth(t)in (/ill uillia), 99. 
Jayastambliadeva, 40, 01. 

J ejn-Bhulcti . 21 fn. 

.Jpvur fvraul, 98, 101. 

Jhillika, 41. 

Jinaclatiasiuri, 20. 

Jodlipxir, 23. 

Julian, 64. 

Jura, 113, 

K. 

Ka(diu'as, 21 fn. 

Kaduinka.-s, 13, 2(i, 27, -Ol, Ofi, 
03, 71, 71 fn., 72, 73. 70, 77. 
84. 90, 127. 

Kadamhas, tlieir Brahmauic 
origin, 2G, 27, 72, 70. 77. 
Sadams, 96. 

Kaikeya, 41. 

Kaira, 103, 112. 

Hakutstha, 93. 

Kala, 93. 

]\Hhiyni, 10. 

Kalanjara, Kaliiijara, 112, 113, 
136. 

Kuli, 27. 

Kalinga, 21, 40, 


l-r, 


Kniliene, IOC. 

Js.iil/Mi, ()8, (i9, (i!) fn. 
JCnliiaiia (word), 114. 


TCai.saii.-a, 10, 21 

In,, 22, 82, 

, 97, 

99, 102, 10:{, 

101, 100, 

108, 

109, 111, 120, 

121, 123. 


Kai.vaii d,\ , 

9, 22, 19, 

'M , 

02, 01, 72, 9 

7. 98, 99, 

loo, 

101, 108, 123, 

l:(8. 


Kalyana (near Hrmibay), 100. 

Jval.vanakalaka, 

102. 103, 

10,8. 


109, 114, 11.’., 117, 121, 122. 
Kalyanakafaka dyna^sty, 123, 138. 
Ivalyan.apnras, 100. 

Kal>aui (See aKo KalyaiO, 120. 
Ki'imiulhcnu, 14. 

Kaiiiiiiiijiilu, 9, 10, 42. 

Kaiuboja^, 14. 

Kaiiisa, 31. 

Kanauj, Kauoj, 19, 20, 78, 

102-100, 111, 11:1-117, 119, 

120, 121, 122. 

Ivaficlii, 13. 

KariehidPifiya, 41. 
KanrSdihhyoffotre, C5. 

Kitnra':, 0.’). 

Kuiivu^ (ilyna'il^). 70. 

Jvanuaha, 137. 

Kunyaknlijrt, Ivan.\akuli,ja. 10, 
103, 100, 110, 111, 112. 113. 
lU. 

Kiinjfnl iihjitiiiithihitujii, 110, 

113. 

Kapadwan,], 112. 

Kapila. 07, (.8, Off, 09 fu., 90, O.'l. 

Kiipilnjn, 08. 

Kardama, 90, 93, 

ICurhad plate, 113. 
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Kiultoiii, 11(). 

Knrrnaflhnrnjja, 7-3 fn. 

/\(n 70 . 

Km Mil r., I.‘M, 

Karuadov (oi HarifUioKurli), l-‘!0, 
];} 7 , 

Km tifidil.i ii, 10-7 . 

Knrnasuuthtri, 40, 

Karnfilrt, !(>•'>, 

Kfirlikeya, 71, 107. 

Kashmir, HO, 110. 

Kr'ihl:/i-v; fti , 07 111. 

Ka\viipa, no, 00. 

Kasyapa family, H7. 

/I'rt.fi/n/aTf, 91. 

Kafaka, 114. 

Katliavate, Prof. A. V., 102, 135. 
Kathiawad, 105, 113, 

Kuf.vayatia faiiiil.v, 40. 

KrUiftijiniin Si'ifra. 90. 

KA tyayana tnyo t rnjn , 40 . 
Kijfi/Ajjtinlputra. Ml. 

Karisambi, 115. 

Kamika yofm, 38. 

Tvausikl, 107. 

Kmitlit'in Ki’autf lOJ- 

Ki'ivorl, 66- 

Kavladru, 4(1. 

Kekttvti (*-Kaikf'.\ii), 41. 

Korala, 130. 

Klinrlira Stick. 3.3. 

Kliamhay, 105. 

Khaiidi’sh, 3. 

Khasru II., 74 fn, 

Khelaka, 39. 

Kiku, Kikiltnnntri, 5R. 
Kiratadevas, 56. 

Kir&tas, 14, 53. 


Kliti llaja, 10. (!.‘l. 

Klrtikiinmufli, 49, 110, 130. 
Klrtivaiman I-, 47, 51, 1-38. 
Kirtivainimi 11., 81, 82, 95, 97, 
101, 123, 1.38. 

Kosuln, 40. 

Krpilsvn, 93. 

Kisiiriuii, ‘l-l, 3."), .’10. 

Krshiiii T., 101. 

Kr^ina TT., 100. 

Krshna III., Ill, 112, 113, 119, 
120 . 

Krslma fa iianiP only), IflO. 
Krshna, see Sri KrisKna, 

Kr^liua Ttarita, 94. 

Krslina DeralaputTn, 89. 

Krshnm, 100. 

Ksemaraja, 134, 139. 
Kuhatravamhi Sagtira, 90. 

Eshatriya,-8, 1, 4, 11, 15, 22, 
23, 37, o3. 54, 72, 73 fu.. 92, 
94. 90. Ill, 137. 

K'^hatriya-Brfihmnna, 92. 

Kpulra, 40, 

Kwlija-Visnuvardliana, 50. 
KuUidevata, 104. 

Kulastiimhha Deva, 40, 48, 50. 
Kuiuara Tlfirxia, 93. 

Kuiuara PaJa, 10, 17, 04. 107, 
124, 12.5, 125 fn.. 128, 128 fu., 
134, 13.5. 139. 

Kuinaraffiipta III, 45, 50. 

K n mntnpitfarhuri fa , 49 . 

Kiunarila Blmtta, 26. 

Kunlalo, 41, 60. 

K«ftan,-s, 1, 24, 25. 

Kuluhndtlin, 1.30. 

Ku(n>\var. 80. 

KnvalayS^va, 93* 
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L. 

Lacoie, M., 40, 43. 
Z^.^r/dz-Millarrija { = Mftlarfijn 
IT.). 120. 

Lakfiiiiatia (of flip Hamayaiia), 11, 
10, 74 fii. 

Lakfiinana (riu'di kiiip), S2, 100, 

101 . 

Laksml, 28. 

Lakhiiii A’’arma Upva, 12. 
Laksmidliara, 41, 44 fn. 

Lata, 10. 19, 21, 88, 108, 109, 
110, 112, 130. 

LdtafJpM, 113. 

Latch'imiy 110 . 

Lavauaprasada, 124, 120, 127, 
128, 130, 131, 131 fa., 133, 
135, 139. 

Lokamahadevi, 81. 

LoUis, 27. 

Lunar dynasty, 8, 8 fn., 9, 13, 57, 
92. 

Lunar origin, see under different 
clans. 

M. 

Macdonell, Dr, A. A., 07 fn. 
Matlhariputra, 84- 
Madliava, 88. 

Madhava Riiuha, 59. 
d/a^/7iw (vSun), 30. 

Madhuviilyn, 35, 

Mudhyandin Ml'h/i, 90. 

Magadlia, 41, 47. 

Hagadlii, 43. 

U&fflia, 30. 


T)r 

MalulhhamUi, .30, 31, 34, 41, 00, 
07, 08, 08 fn., 0.0, 09 fn. 
}fiihuduna, .08. 

ilaliakutuiiillar Ln''r ripKnii, 17, 

01, .01 .08, 01, lor. 
MdhihiiiiDihih \rniii, 131, 1.32. 
Mali/iifij/i, 113, 132 
Maliiirajiidh'nriin, 131, 132, Did. 
Mahriranfi, 1-37. 
llaluirastri, 43. 

Malinrsi, 37. 

MahfKiihdii, 121, 122. 
MaliPiidrapala, 83 112, 114. 
llahidevi, S3, 
llaliipala (of T’atau), 139. 
Maliiprila, 112, 118. 110. 
iruliiprilu-Viuri.\ akapala (=Mahi- 
palaP), 117. 

Malusmuti, 110. 

Mahmud Ghiznevy, of Gazni, 68, 

129. 

Mahoda.va, 114. 
Mahoduyaskandliavara, 114. 
Mahmnedaus (Rpp also 
Muhammadans), 129, 

Maihar Slate, 112. 

MaLore (--M\sorp)( US. 
Maitrakas, 20. 

Maitra-varvuui ( ■= Vusis|Uu), 90. 
Maitra-vfirunl (i^Anintlhttti), !10. 
Mxi.junider, li. 47, 
irujnmdar, Dr. K. f'., 3, 23. 
Malndvum, 14 . 

Mulava (See als«i Malwal, 129, 

130. 

ilitlfirndhlin, 130. 

Mulkhed, U2* 

M»Ua {ffirudhn), 99 . 
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Mtilwii (Si'f iilio ifiiliWiO, 11, 1~, 

I:!! fii.. li:', no. 

.MfiriiiVii mcIhiiiI, 77. 

Muiifii'ii {'uiiiM, 00. 

•Vliiiiiiv.N a, 10, 10, 00, 01, 01, 77, 
,'n. N.'), MO. 

Uniuirim 77, 70, S-'., HO. 

MiiniD'jin fjohii, 'JO, ^7, OO, 71, 77, 
70, 8,7. 00, 0,8. 
iluiiii\va race, 0-7, 07, 
ilaiiilav\ a, 0(1, 01. 
iJajidJi.lh'i, OH. 
yihulliiitri (Pmviuii), O-l. 
iliiiigala^la, ,71, 01, 107, 138. 
Manfm, iJO fu., 31, 33. 30, 37. 
3H. 

ifami, 39, Ofl, 04. 77, 8.0. 90. 93. 

04. 0.7, 00. 98. 
itai'uthas, 90. 

Mnmf/iaiiii/ionnnni Kulo, 90. 
ilurichi, 93. 

Markari{layu, 40. 

\/<lrL(iriili’!ju Puriinn, 72. 

Marpha, 130. 

Martani.l Sitiffli, 139. 

Murfnnrja (Ifinidha), 130. 

2ilaru, Marudf^a, 120. 

Mtirwar, 130. 

MathmS, 129. 

Mafiyti Pur/ltjn, 1-7. 

Matsvas, tlieir BraKinaiiii' origin 
77 fii, 

}fatuli/u} 1111,1, 03. 

Maiikhari, 47, 47, 70. 
MmiMitnitarm, 31. 

Ma.vnra Sunua, 13, 03, 72, 73. 
Medapata, 20, 136. 

Meuakli, 37. 


Mem (Kiug')i 73 fn. 

Metuilinl, 73 fu. 

Mt‘i utin'ifia, 49, 107. 110 111, 

11:5, 1 14, 120, 134. l-Oo- 
Meli()ii> luic,",, <80, >82-92. 

M<<vn.i, 7. 21 fu., 79. 

Mill irk 111 , 2,‘i. 

Miraj tyrant, 97, 97, OH, 101. 
.Milalv^arfi Sclioul, 77. 

J//(v7/(7(/( 14, 72, b‘’>. 127, 
129. 

Mlcfhchhii ('hnkiiirfirti, 129. 
.\fi)-li<i-lo-rhti (=Malirirristra), 74. 
M<.iuer-7Yilliams, Sir Mouier, 00. 
.8(3. 

Mount Abu, 2, 4, 11. 
Muihakuuila, 13- 
Mudfyala. 92. 

Miiliainmaclan,-s, 15, 21 fn,, 

To fu., 126, 127, 128. 

Muizzud Din, 12.8, 

M u k I I i/iirfk lip rn ki'd i kii , 84 . 
Mukuiuldev Ohauclravat, 130. 
Mul-adeva ( = Mx'iIara,ia II), 127. 
Mulaia,ju I., 19, 20, 49, (34, 
102-J09, 111, 114, 117, 122, 
123, 138. 

Mulimi,ja II. (See also Lnghii- 
M lilaraja , //«/«i-Mfilar«,ja , 
liruladeva), 127, 1.39. 
Mulara,ja, Prince, U14, 135, 139. 
Multan, 77 fn,. 128. 

MulUin Malkit, 75 fn. 

Muni, 59. 

Munlndra, 59. 

Musliiud, 129. 

Mysore, To fn., 76, U8. 
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N. 

^ablii, Tf] fn. 

ISTadiila, 8, 21 fn. 

Nagadeva, 138. 

Nagara Bvalinianas, 28. 

Nagimr 'ijrasastl, 12. 

I^agi’i, 74 fn. 

■Nalmvalali ( = Anhilvnd nr 
Patan), 128, 129. 

Nalni'iu, •')(), 75 fn. 

Naiki^ 127. 

Nakula, 31. 

Nauda Gliosa, 31. 

Nandi, 104,' 105. 

Nandinl, 14. 

Narada, 28, 29. 

Narasimlia, 117, 118. 

Narayana, 116. 

Narbada, .see Narmada. 

Narmada, 66, 126, 127. 

Narsiug Dev, 137- 
Nava Hahamiihi Charitu, 10, 12, 
16. 

■Navanita, 30. 

Nepala, 41. 

Near grant (of Maiigalesa), 61. 
Nilgiind grant, 98, 101. 
NikuinbUa, 93. 

Nirymdha, 36. 

Niryuna, 36. 

Nolambaa (Brahnianif! origin), 76. 
Nurmndi (Bintdlia), 22, 98. 
Nyaya, 18. 

0. 

Oddavadi, 70. 

Ojba, Mm, Dr, G. II., 4, 7 fn., 
8fn. 


Oni, a:,, :{6, 38, 40. 

Oiiyin of the (' ha till a IIS, 74 fn. 
Origin, M'e uiidi'r diOVn'nt rlan.s. 
Orissa, 0), 48, .5(1, 51, .")2. 

0.\us, H. 

1>. 

I’adili.Ti’s, 25. 

I’ailnia Ivunwari, 130. 

J‘ndma Piiraiia, Srxtikhanda, 30. 
Padinagnjifa, 12. 11, 15. 

Pahlavas, 14, 11, 42. 

I'lniiarhi, 40. 41, 44. 

Pala kings, Palas, 102, 116. 
Pidriia, 33, 36, 39. 

Pale.stitie, 17. 

Pali, 41. 

Palidvaja, 121, 122. 

PaUhefann, 121, 

Pailuvas, 13, 14. 24, 76. 

Pollavas, (heir Brabraanic origin, 
76. 

Pampa, 117, 118 119. 
Pnmpiihhdratn, 100, 117. 
Pnnidiajani, 73 in, 

Pfiiichfil.'i. 41. 

I’ufudiarrilru, 69, liO fn. 
Paiichiirati’a, S*dn»ol, fiO, (>9 fn. 
Pafiohoralra S,v,stt‘jn, 69 hi. 
PaneaHara, 121. 

Pafu'lia4ikha, 5-5, 60. 61, 66, 67, 
(!«, 6.S fu., 69, 69 fu., 70, 85. 
13T. 

Pancbusikbi-llaritl, 60, 8.). 
Painlya, 41. 

Panin, -s, Panin, 86, 87, 88. 
Panini, 62, 64, 65, 70, 71 fn., 86, 
87. 
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Pfitiini, ( Hliiii fiaru) , S8. 
i’iinj.il) (Sci- ul-io J'uii.j.il)}, U. 
I^nnimii i/ii/icu (tni, ll)7. 
Parii-nidrit ('ilayor nt tlio eiiiMuif's), 
11 , 12 . 

Parfiiuui'.-s, Paririiirs, 2. ft, 11, 12, 
1 1, in, IC, 21 I'n., r,H. 72 In. 

I’liiuiuuiN, tliaii otiyin, 

Afptiikiila or fin- oriHiii, 1, 2, 

II. 12. 

llialiuiiiiut' ori<iiii, 72 fii, 
(fiirjani orif'-in, 2. 
Parauiarddin, 127. 

I’aniinf-jllu, 74 fii- 
I’aiiKara, HI), 08- 
Pard-iam gotea, (i7. 

Puvtyni-ai, , (17. 

Paras un'iiaa, 4. 

Parj^ilw, P. E. 41, 44. fiQ, 92. 
Puriluir, -.s, 2, 8, 11, 13, Ki, 19, 
20, 21, In., 24, 27, 73. 73 In., 
74 fa., 7.') fu., 83. 100, 114, 
110,117, 119, 120, 121, 122. 
Pnrna (—Pnhlm), 33. 

Pnrnn (— tcallier), 33. 

Ptlrvall, 18, 29. 

I’afan (St*e alf«j Analulapaluka), 
10. ir. SO. 31 fa., 48, 49, 88. 
99, 107. 109, 114, 118. 122, 
124-127, 132, 133, 134, 13.'>. 

Put an (litunf.V, Paihun (l,v'iiu.sfy, 
10, 04, 70, 104. 

Piitaiijal, 18, 

Pa{taflukal,' 107 fa. 

Paftann (See also Piitan), 132, 
13&. 

Paltamilimohmickt 19. 

Patronymic, -s, «G, 87. 89, 90, 91. 


Pdummkn, fifi, 

Pdiinthiriht, 23. 

Pdiiti)iifr,\li>utrd, 84. 

I'iivakii, in, 72 fn. 

Puvuiuriua, in, 72 tn, 

PiivSi, 2. 72 fii. 

1’i‘isiu, 71 fa. 

PcAiawar, 4 1 . 

Pi-ld-md-Jo, 23. 

Piiigaitichurya, 35. 

Piteinidhd. 28. 

Polyauflria, 80. 

Poljfrauiy, -ous, 80, 82. 

Post Biuldhist Iliudu 
Eenia.ssance, 25, 71. 

Potlii. 9(). 

Prabimdha Chinidmai, 49, 103, 
107, 110. 

Prabliiitu, 87. 

Prnehchhdnnn Bauddlia, 18. 
Prajapati, 87. 

Prakrit, -s, 41, 43, G2. 

Prana, 32. 

Prana ra, 30. 

J’ratabgarli, 112. 

I’rutapa SiinUu, 7, 137. 
I’ratapainalla, 131). 

I’ralibrini (King), 73 fn., 74 fn. 
Pratlliara,-H (Sco also Parihar), 3, 
n, 21 fn., 73 fu.. Ill, 112, 115, 
120 . 

Pratiharas, Pariliars, tbeir origin, 
Agniknla origin, 1, 2, 18,. 
Brahmanic origin, 27, 73, 

74 fn., 75 fn. 

(lurjara origin, 2, 3, 19, 20, 

20 . 

Solar origin, 13, 73 fn. 
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Pmlym/a, lOG. 

Pratyiisa, 87. 

Pravam,-s, 77, 88. 93. 

Pfavara tejet, GG. 

Pruvamdhjjaiia, G5. 

Pvavasakrtya, 19. 

Priest-king s, 59. 

PriiKse Iluriia, 93. 

PrilUi Raj Rasa, see Prtfinl Idilja 
liasu. 

Priyavrata, 73 fn., 74 Cii., 93. 
Prthn (Bliargava), 75 fn. 

Prtliu (Ring of tlie Solar 
dynasty), 93. 

PrtliTi Raja Clianlian II.. 8, 8 fu. 
PrtlivI Raja C'liaulian III., 5, G, 
7, 8. 

Prtlivl Rdja Rihu (See also Pusu), 
1, 4, 5, 6, 16. 

Prilivl Roja Vijaya Mahakuvya, 

■ 8 . 

Prthvlvnllavn {Birudha), 50. 
Prtlivivall a va Yi.snuvardli ana 

Yuyaraja, 50. 

Puja, 39. 

Pulakesa (=Pulake.sI II.), 54. 
Pulakesi I., Pnlikesiu I., 51, 54, 
5G, 81, 137, 138, 

Pnlake^i II., P\ilike.4in II., 19, 
22, 60, 51, til, 81, 107, 138. 
Pu-lo-ld-shP (=Piilake.si II.). 2!^, 
54. 


Puloma, 75 fn. 

Piiloniau, 75 fn. 

Punjab, 41, 42, 43 , 45. 

Puranas, 15, 27, 29, 30, 34, 38, 40, 
41, 42, 45. 48. 52, 54, 72, 92, 
93. 

Piiranic, 13, 103, 137. 
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Puranjaya, 93. 

Puii iuseiiptioiLS, 40, 50. 

Puniu ITila, 11 in. 

Piiiointu, .SO, 81, 82, .SI. 92. 
J’uruuiva, 

Purvacliili, 73 tn. 

Purvaiuuaai!i->a, 18, !)9. 
Purvamima,ni'.a Sehool, 21, 'to, 70, 
98. 

Pualian, 38. 

Puslikara 'J’irtlia, 27.. 

Putrn (sutfi.K), so, .82, .84, .89, 90, 
91. 

R. 

Radba, 130. 

Rae (=King), 129. 

Ragliu Raj Siugk, 139. 

Riihu, 53. 

Rai dynasty, 23. 

Rai Shaliusi II., 23. 

Rajars, 58, 80, .82, 105, 120, 136, 
137. 

Raja. ( = Somu), 34. 

Raja ( = Haji), 114. 

Rdja Bal'-imi, 130. 

Rfijau, 100. 

Rajasthan, 0. 

Kdjiiiuyajaj/iti, 31. 

Ruji, 19, 20, 103, 104, 107. 108, 
109, ltd. 1J5, IIT, 118, 119. 
120, 122, 123, 138. 

Rajput, -s, Rajpnt,-s, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
7, 11, 15. 17. 18, 23. 29. 42, 49. 
73, 75. 76, 80-8.8, 10-5, lOti. 
Rajputs, their origin, 
lirahmaniu origin, 73. 
i’oreigu origin, 18. 

Ourjara origin, 2, 29. 
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Itfi jimt.in.'i, Rii iimt.iiiia, '■), fi, 12, 
'‘M), 21, 21 111., lU'j- 
llitjititfii.ia ytate huzcHari', 20. 

11,1 II. 

Uaiiiii (of tliu liriniihjtitjd), 72 fii. 
ll.niiii ('liaiidiii ( llaK'lu'l Fviii<>‘), 

.'liJ, ]:i7. 

HaitianiiJ I’l.iKad Siii^li, 
Kruiifiiiuja, ill. 

Numuniiija, I 1, lo, Id. 

Kaiiililia, 27. 

Ruiifi (Sfo !il-io Malirirfina), 7. 
Rrntaku, 122 . 
lluiiarat'ii, .'il, 'u, 12.S. 
llaiinsiHtiiJiuidi ffiimt, 9. 
Hauastamldui Dt*va, 4(i. 

8(1. HI. 

Itauiui, 9, 22. 57, 82, 08, 10(), Ifll. 
liapsoii, Prof., 74 fn., 75 fn. 
Kfisu,, See Rtliiii, 

l{ri'^t™I<dta,-s, 10. 12, 19. 21 fu.. 
■(;2, 82. 100, 101, 111, 112, 113, 
ll.'j, llli, 117, 118, 110, 122. 
Raatrakritas, their I’auranio 
(Lunar) origin, 1.3. 

Rrr\u, liaMl (S(‘*> also Frthvl Riijn 
Rihu), 4, 0, 1.'), 17. 

Eataupur, 130. 

Euthod.s, 100. 

Eutiiakara, 60. 

Rdtnamnlu, 102, ll.'>. 

Eu{la,s, no. 

Hay, Dr. JI. C.. 110, 121. 127, 
131. 

ilav Chaudhurj', Dr, II. C,, 24, 
45, 47, SI. 

J,l«diika, 75 fu., 88. 

RiU'ord Ilf the Buddhist RcUgian 
ns Practised in India and the 
tUalaya Arehigeiago^ 07 fn. 


Ei-wa, 72. 120. 127, 129. 
llewa, Maharaja of, 58. 

Rrwali , State Gazetteer, 90. 
Rfjreda, 28, 75 fii., 87. 
Roiiinlii/iii, 14. 

Jiiiyal Ahiiilir HociaLy of Deiigal, 
58. 

Rshahlia, 72 ft)., 74 fa. 
il8hi,-s, 4, 27. 28, 20. 04, 72, 88. 
.80 , 00. 

Eufhi, 75 fu. 

Eudra, 4, 5. 


Snb/iht, 14. 

Saharmati, 8ee Savarmatl. 
Sufred thread, 25 fn., 39, 72, 
Stt4unana, 2G, 71. 
Sa^hhastlchandrika, 44 fn. 
Saddharmn (Jhintiiniaiii, 49, 58. 
Sildhnka (devotee), 32, 30. 

Saf Varsu Tef, 75 fn. 
Saliahuddin (ihori, 0. 

Sahya, 41. 

Saiva,-R, 09, 104, 107, 120. 
J^aivisin, 17. 

Saivite, 17. 

&ah(i (Snineat or era), 95, 104. 
Hakaiiihhuri (Kingdom), 21 fn., 
109. 

.8akaH, 14, 24, 25. 

Sakra (=Indra), 29. 

Sakuntala, 37, 

Saluiikriyauas, their Drahiuanic. 

Origin, 76. 

Salatui-a, 80, 87. 

SdlUturiga, 87. 
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Salavatis, 88. 

Hama Veda, 88. 

Simanta ( = l’eu(1aior,> 

124. 

Saiiiauta (Chtniliun kinjr), 7. 
Saananla Kiinha, 122, 

Saiubar, 109. 

Samhita, 09 fn. 

SamjM, 98. 

Sa III I'.Hepnian nikii , 04. 

Samvarta, 39. 

Samvat, 104. 

Sandlijjii, 9. 

Sanrlilya, 06, 69, 69 fn. 
i^dinijillinitra, 09 fu. 

Sdnijili/diiana, 00, 08, 
Saiigame^vara, 107 fn. 

Saigrama Siiiika, 137. 
Saukaracharya, fiaiikara, 18, 2o. 
25 fn., 39. 55. 84. 85, 90, 92. 
94, 95. 

Sankha, 39. 

Sankhya, 18, 07, 08, 08 fn., 09, 
09 fn., 70. 

Saiinali, 87. 

Saiinydul, 18. 

Sanskrit, 19, 42, 43, 44. 49. 55. 58, 
02, 04, 05, 100, 131. 

SanuJiril -English Dietionarg, OG. 
Sapadalakga (in the Dpufan) 100. 
Sapadalakiia (in Eajinilanii), 20, 
109. 

Sapfttlalak.sa (in Rhvalik Hang*'), 
26. 

Sapadalaksa dynasty, 100, 
SarasTatauiandalu, 20, 21. 
Sarasvati, 29 fn,, 39. 

Sdnmka Bhlxga, 25 fn,, 55, 


l^ariiian, 72. 

Sui vajHatiiiiiii, i)l, O*'). 

S.ii^rOi. 75 ill. 

SaCidii, 98. 

8si'ta\iiidu, 98. 

Sassauiiiii, 7t in. 

,SV7s/ws, .1. 25, 89, 71, 71 in., 89. 
Snsiri, Dr. liiiiiniindn, 58. 

Sasiri, Mill. Dr. II. I’., 40. r,ll. 
Sfilakaini, 80. 

‘^iitu/{ii\, 17. 

Siitunlka, 50. 

l^atitiidlliii lirdhmiiiia, 84, 85, 37, 
00, (i8, 09, 09 in., 84 ,90. 
.Ratarnpa. 78 fn. 

Sutavalianas, 84, 91. 

Saturn, 118. 

iSatyukanui .Jfibrila, 88 . 89. 
Satjjdiii'iiyii (IJtrudhu), 50, 81, 82, 
99, 123. 

Satyri.4rayu (Early ancestor), 07, 
77, 91, 98, 99. 

Satyiisraya (Taila's son), 22. 
SatydirnyiiLuhi, 57, 59. 

SalyavatT, 75 fu. 

Saulikti, 43, 40, 48. 

Saurusciia. 41, 

Sauru-spiii, 43. 
l5avnra, t55, 

Sfiivaru fluiignugc), 4f. 

Savara Kyamin. 55. 
fiavariiinti, Saburuuiti, lOo, 109, 
125, 127. 

Suvila, 29 fn., 3v8. 

Savitri. 2.8, 20, 29 In. 

Sayana, 84, 90, 92, 04. 

Kcavnivuli (See ulso Savarmati), 

108 , 
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S(‘.vHiian,-s, 1, .‘{I. 

Scylliic Peoph*, 42. 

Sciiajilr, 93. 

Senas, their Jirriliniunir oripfin, 
7(]. 

Sexual Seieiiee, 94. 

Slialijuir, 49. 

Shn-to-ln, 23. 

Sulilhanljd (Jiirmfhd), 17, 124, 
134, 139. 

Sihor, lori. 

Silfulitya ( = Ilarsavar(lhana), 54. 
Suufjliauii, 130, 130. 

Siniha, 41. 

Siinhapura, 105. 

Sindh, 23, 41, 76 fn, 

Sindhu (Eiver), 87. 

Sirkar, Dr. D. C., 24. 

Sirohika Itihds, 7 fa., 8 fn. 
Riso(lin.s, their Braluiianic orifi-in, 
73. 

Siva, 15, 105, 107, 107 fn., 108. 
iihinrhi Pitnlna, Kt'dikhamja, 39 . 
Skandit Purana, ySgarakhanda, 
29. 

Skajida Purtlnn., Srshklitindn, 30. 
Skandharilra, 114. 

Smith, Dp. V. A., G, 23, 59. 71 fn. 
SmHis, 54, SO. 

Sniku, 04, 107. 

04, 107. 

Sogdiana, 42. 

Sogdiaas, 42, 

Sohada, 129. 

Solalti,, 43, 47, 48, fi3. 
fiolankani, 80. 

Solafiki.-ft, 3, 10. 25 , 43, 47. 48. 
49, 50, C3, 77. 79, 103, 104. 


Solar dynasty, 70, 92, 93, 94, 90. 
Solar-orb, 8. 

Solffi, 43. 

Solka, 43. 

Solkhii, 4.3. 

Solnukliees (See also Solauki), 
124. 

Rolunkhis (See also Solan ki), 104. 
Soma, (Supreme find), 32-30, 39. 
Soma ( = Moon — Auce.slnr of the 
Tamar dynasty), 5fi. 

Somadatta, 130. 

Somfiilitya, 103. 

Somanutha, 107, 108, 119, 124. 
Romauathapatana pmhsti, 19. 
Somaiakxii, -32. 

Romasiinha, 129. 

Somesvara (Chauhan king), 7, 8, 
Some^vara (Poet), 49, 110, 111, 
113, 120, 180, 131, 130. 
Somesvara I. (of Ealyan), 108. 
Sraddha, 93. 
t^raddha Ceremony, 70. 

Sranta Sfiira, 77. 

Srivasta, 93. 

Sri ETshua, 30, 31, 34. 

»*?rj Vriitndi'ra, 75 fn. 
Sripniichamltifhi, 39. 
Stamhhatlrtha, 105. 

Stand, 14. 

Suehi, 15, 72 fn. 

Suddhi, 87. 

Sudta.-s, 23, 25, 2.5 fn., 37, 39, 53. 
Rnkanya, 76 fn. 

Sukrta Sanikirtana, 110. 

Sukxma, 43. 

Sykulide.sa, 46. 

Su-li, 42. 
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Mik, 41, 4‘^. 
fiuiik, 42. 

SuUka, 42. 

Sulika (word), 44. 

Sfilika, 41, 42. 
i^ulika Paih'iirhi, 44. 

Sulika,-.s (Tribe), 41-18, f)0, W, 

f)!), rj.'). 

LSiilika (J>r()vliire), 42, 44. 4r.. 
Kiilki,.fl, 42-49, 52, 55. 

Sultan, 128. 

Sultan-i-tibazi, 129. 

Suinati, 73 fn. 

Sun, 29, 35. 38, 59, 94. 
Sunalnsepba, 75 fn., 88. 

Suugas, 70. 

Supreme ( = (iocl), 34, 35, 39. 
Surastra, 129. 

Surat grant, 109. 

Sure4vara, 94, 96. 

Sfirt/a, 38. 

Sttrya Mnnijala, 8. 
tSui'naram.sa, 90. 

St'(tra,-it, 04, 06, 

Suvarchalu, 74 fu. 

Suvarna, 74 fu. 

Srilmlmahuxena, 71. 
Svayamlihuva-Manu, 00, 73 Eu., 
74 fn., 93. 

Svi'lnka, 60. 

Syamal Das, Mahamahopadliyaya 
Kaviraja, 5, 7. 

Syavasayana, 90. 

Syena, 33, 34, 

T., 

TadtThiUi Pratyaya^ 64, 91. 

Taila I., 99. 


Tailu II., Tailupu, 9, 22. .57, (iO, 
01. 82. 0.'), 97, 9,8, 100. 101, 
10.'., lOH, 109, 110, 111, 111 
In., 113. 114 123, 138. 
Tailupu, !8i.t> T.iila II. 

Ttiittirii/ii Pi-iiliuikhjin, 01, 91, 
Takiikiisii, Dr, 07 fn. 

Takra, 30. 

Tala ir., 120, 

Talfliur inscriplion, 40, 47, .50. 
Tttlauud inscription, 20. 

Tanscn, 137. 

Tninih, ‘12, 33. 3"). 

Tejahpalii, 120, 131. 

Telingana, 105, 110, 111, 113. 
Tcrdal inscription, 00, 02. 
Thouxas, K., 8 fn. 

Tibetan, 41, 110. 

Tikitui, 43. 

Tilingana (See also TeUi’ipann), 
105, 110, 111, 113. 

Tirfha, 108. 

Tithi, 39. 

T<k 1. Lt. Col, James, 1. 4, 8 fn., 
.59. 

Toniars, 21 fn, 

Toramauu, 23. 
Truilok.vU"mubrulevi, 82. 
Tribhuvanamalla (Birudha), 98, 
Tribbnvanapala, (Father of 
Kuinara Pala), 124. 139. 
Tribhuvanupala, 133, 134. 
Trilochaua Pala, 10, 88, 109, 111, 
113- 

Trilnrliaua Pallava, 50. 
Tripnrnijftprnsada, 135. 
Trivikrama, 40. 

Tryakga (asSiva), 29. 
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Tiilthri£ii,-s, 41, Iti. 

Turks, 15. 

Turit\fitn'lra\, 

Turvasu, IH. 

tJ. 

Tclichii, lIJiS. 

IMaipur, 5. 
ndiiyuna, 51). 

Uduvasiniba, liift. 

Udeimr itni’iiUfti, 11. 

Ujiaiiii, 50. 

Fmit (fiirudha), 81. 

Fiuapati, 136. 
Vpaniiynnasiiimkiita, 37, 39. 
(^panhhad, 38, 39, 93. 

Upavauga, 46. 

Urdliakantlia, 46. 

Usana, 39. 

T^’llanupada, 78 fn., 93. 
I’ttaminhniini.'.ii, 99. 

{^tturf/patha, 121. 

V. 

VSchaspati Mlsru, 25 tn. 
Vai'haspntya Ahhhlhdtia, 64. 
VrularayaJia. 35 fn, 

Vaddiga (Stv also Amoghavawa 
III), 113. 110. 

Viwlnagar Pndu'^ti, 10. 

Yagholu (Village), 124. 
Trighela,-s, 124, 125. 126, 130, 
132, 134. 136, 139. 

Vughela dynaflty, 139. 

Vtdunanat 75 &. 

Vahni, 73 fit. 

X'ufinl-ra^ia, 12, 72f fn. 
VahulSbva, 93. 


Vaidya, 0. V., 4. 7. 43 71, 78, 
79, 96, 97. 

Vtijtipeya, 24, 53 , 76. 
y ajn'^enayi f^aipTina, 69 fn. 
Vaijavapa, 91. 

Viii}<i\‘iipa potrn, 91. 

Vaijitmpnnl, 81. 

Vai.4f*sika, 18. 

Vai.snava.-s, 18, 55, 61, 69, 70, 94, 
99. 

Taisnavism, 17. 

X'ai4vnmitra (Pravara), 88 . 

Vai4va, 23. 

Vak, 34. 

Vakatakas, tlieir Bralimanic 
origin, 76. 

Vaksu, 41. 

Tallavaraja, 138. 

Vallavi, 36. 

Vainia, Vamin-Brahmajffl, 68 fn., 
69 fn., 93. 

X'anisavali, 104. 

Vanga, 46, 47. 

Varahojnihiva, 4.5, 50, 53. 
Varhinmatl, 73 fn. 

Varman, 72, 

Varvara.i, 14. 

Vadistha, 4, 11, 14, 36, 37, 68, 
84. 85, 90. 

X’n^istliii ((rot Ml), 84, 

Vmi^tha t/otra, 14. 

Vasi^tha family, 80, 

VaSiijtha school, 68. 

Vaiifthi, 88. 

V/Uifihiputra, 80, 84, 86, 
Vaskali, 68. 

Vaslupala, 126, 131, 132, 133. 
Vaan, N. N., 46, 50. 
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Vusudt'va, 7o fn. 

Tatia (Proviiice), 46. 

Yat^ljd ijotra, 8, 70 fn. 

\'atsya Itslii, 8, 16. 

Vutsjju.'i, 60. 

Vdyii Piiru)iii, (i8, 62. 

Vcdunhi Siitrii, 20 fn.. 3t. 
Vodaiitiii work, 94. 

TVf/a.s, 20, 20 fn., 02. 08. 00, 
68 fn., ro, 92, 90. 

Vedic /^oddes!,, 31. 

Vodic ilyinna, 32. 

Vedic Tiiterahire, 02. 

Veilic rites, 27. 

Vedif* Rsliia, 88, 89. 

Vedic sacrifices, 53. 

Velaka, 66. 

VeuRl 9, 0(1, 06, 79. 80. 97, 120. 
Vengl dynasty, 9, 99, 138. 

Yenkat Hamon Singli, 139, 
Yickaraireni, 184. 

A’ideha, 74 fn. 

Vidharva, 4(1, 

Vidura, 55. 

VidyaWiusan, Anuilya Charan, 95. 
Vidyutpnra, 102. 

Yigraliaraja, 109. 

Vijaesvara, 107 fn. 

Yijayudilya, 95, 101, 103, 107 fn., 
IIT, 121, 122, 123, 188, ' 
Vija.vaditya (B&rly aaodator), 86. 
60. 

Vijayaditya (-Badupa), 120. 
Vijayaditya (of PampShharata), 
118, 119. 

YijaySditya (sRSji P), 120. 
YijaySditya (as a nttma only), 99. 
YijayaxoaliMevS, 81. 


Vijavaraja ( = Vjayriditya), 164. 
Vikiiitnii (Krti), 100, 104 
A’ikraTiuulit.va 1., 9.0, 99, 107, lO**. 
Vikiiuuadil.va II., 81, 90, 9(i, 120, 
108. 
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